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One of the distinctive features in an agricultural col- 
lege would be, in general, a course of study of a prac- 
tical rather than a merely theoretical character, or, as 
expressed in more accurate terms, applied rather than 
abstract science. Although we do not hold with Mr. 
Squeers, that it is necessary for a boy, in order to 
spell window, to first wash a window, yet we do know 
that neither riding, nor swimming, nor skating, can 
be learned by any means without practice. And so it 
certainly is with all the processes of husbandry. No 
man can hold a plow or wield a spade to any purpose 
who has not learned to do so by actually handling 
those implements. No man can become a competent 
judge, either of the quality or condition of soil, whe- 
ther it is rich or poor, too wet or too dry for any pro- 
posed crop, whether it is adapted to one crop or an- 
other, grass, corn, wheat or roots, without observation 
in the field. No man can safely go into the market 
to buy or sell live stock, seeds, manures, or any pro- 
ducts of the farm, without practical familiarity with 
all such kinds of property. 

We may proceed a step farther, and say that no 
proprietor of a farm can command the respect or the 
attentive services of laboring men, unless they per- 
ceive that he is competent to direct them, and that 
he knows when work is well or ill done. Many gen- 
tlemen buy farms and attempt to carry them on, and 
fail utterly in their utopian schemes, merely because 
they want this practical knowledge. The owner does 
not know what a fair day’s work is, and complains of 
a poor fellow, who has delved faithfully for a week, 
that he has done nothing, and the man at once re- 
solves that he will not again be the victim of hard 





work and ingratitude both. Outdoor and indoor, a 


master or mistress who does not nicely appreciate a 
servant’s labor, can have no good help. If scolding is 
ever useful, it must be justly applied, and all this is 
especially true in this republican government of ours, 
where the servant is as good as his master, if not a 
little better. 

Any one, therefore, who expects to labor, or to em- 
ploy labor, on a farm, needs practical instruction in all 
that pertains to good husbandry. As well might he 
command a ship without being a sailor, as a farm 
without being himself a farmer. 


Besides such merely practical knowledge as is indi- 
cated in what has been said, an agricultural coilege 
would differ from other colleges in devoting more time 
to the arts and sciences closely allied to agriculture, and 
less to classical studies and to abstract mathematics, 
which occupy nearly or quite half the usual college 
course. 

We are aware of the folly of attempting to define 
the difference between abstract and practical know- 
ledge. Many of our legislators seem to imagine that 
no knowledge is agricultural that has not a pumpkin 
or an ear of corn visibly attached toit; that no root, 
whether of Latin or Greek, or cube or square, that has 
not a potato at the end of it, belongs to a farmers’ ed- 
ucation. That ten times five are fifty, isan abstract 
proposition, but it really does not become much more 
practical nor agricultural if we say that five times ten 
potatoes are fifty potatoes! We can see that Greek 
and Latin may be omitted entirely from the course, 
especially in States like Massachusetts, where even 
the high school teachers are required by law to teach 
Latin, and where in every town of 4,000 inhabitants, 
the teachers must also be competent to teach Greek 
and French. Neither the exclusion nor inclusion of 
classical studies necessarily tends to the success or fail- 
ure of an agricultural college. It is a question of ex- 
pediency, depending much on the means of education 
afforded by other schools. 

The illustration of science by its application to spe- 
cial uses, may well be prominent in one course. Math- 
ematical principles as applied to civil engineering, 
road and bridge building, architecture, hydraulics and 
the like, would be thoroughly studied. More atten- 
tion would perhaps be given to book-keeping, draw- 
ing, penmanship, and the details and forms of common 
business affairs, than is usually bestowed elsewhere. 
Many a scientific and literary man lives and dies with- 
out knowing how to make a charge on a day-book or 
ledger, or even how to fold and direct a letter decent- 
ly; and half the graduates of our colleges would be 
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more puzzled to write a note of hand, or a simple re- 
ceipt for money, than to project an eclipse. 

Dr. Hitchcock, in his plan of organization of an ag- 
ricultural college, proposes that the president shall be 
also a professor of rural legislation ; and we find in 
Mr. Flint’s report, that in one of the German agricul- 


tural institutes, they have a course of lectures on ag- 
ricultural law. 


Although this may at first seem strange, a little re- 
flection may show some such instruction to be a very 
important part of the course of education. The 
rights and duties of farmers as to fences, ways, water- 
courses ; the right to flow and to drain as between ad- 
jacent owners; the rights of riparian owners upon 
streams, rivers, ponds and tide-waters, are all fruitful 
sources of strife and litigation. Rights of dower, 
homestead rights, the law relating to mortgages and 
other conveyances, tie forms of wills and their pro- 
visions, the rights of widows and children in estates of 
deceased persons, the common duties of administra- 
tors, executors and guardians, are all subjects of which 
an intelligent land-owner ought to have knowledge, 
and we are much inclined to the opinion that Dr. 
Hitchcock’s suggestion is worthy of careful considera- 
tion. If mental discipline be a great object of a col- 
lege course, there is surely no field of.study better 
adapted to afford it than that of the law, and it has 
this advantage over the classics, that the knowledge 
acquired by it bears upon the daily business of life. 

We often hear the suggestion, that there is great 
danger that a college education will render agricul- 
tural pursuits distasteful. ‘“ Be careful,” say our wise 
advisers, “that you do not educate farmers’ boys so 
that they will not be willing to go back to the old 
farm.” There is much plausibility, but very little 
sense, in this sort of talk. In the first place, an agri- 
cultural college is not for farmers’ boys exclusively, nor 
for any class exclusively, It is for any boys, be they 
sons of anybody or nobody, who desire and are quali- 
fied for admission into it. We have no schools for 
lawyers’ sons, nor ministers’ sons, and we have no in- 
tention to compel a young man who graduates at one 
college to go back to his father’s farm, nor to any farm, 
if he can do better for himself and his country else- 
where. There is no father who desires so to educate his 
son that he shall go back on to the old, hard, worn-out 
homestead, unless it is best for the boy and the family 
that he should. The idea of setting up a college in 
which we shall systematically cheat boys into the be- 
lief that a hard, rocky New-Hampshire farm is a bet- 
ter home for himself and his posterity than can be 
found in all the world beside, is preposterous. No, if 
a boy gets through our college respectably, we trust 
he will be elevated high enough to look the country 
over, and if sheep-husbandry in Texas, cattle-raising 
in Illinois, cotton-growing on the Sea Islands, sugar- 
making in Louisiana, or grape culture in California, is 
a better business than hoeing corn in Essex County, 
Massachusetts, that he will know it, and go where his 
duty and his interest call him, well qualified for what- 
ever he may undertake, and if he finds a better home 
than his father had, the blessing of his parents will 
not be withheld. And again, if after a course of edu- 
cation such as we can give him, he finds in agriculture 
no such promise of profit or pleasure as when he en- 
tered our college he fondly anticipated, what harm is 





it if he turns to law, or divinity, or medicine, and 
makes his agricultural education a means of pleasant 
relaxation, or a collateral scientific study? Above all 
things, let us educate and liberalize the world, and 
avoid whatever may tend to cramp and narrow either 
body, mind or heart. 

Since this article was commenced, the trustees of 
the Massachusetts Ag. College have decided, subject to 
the approval of the Governor and Council, to locate 
their institution at Amherst. The site selected is 
about one and a half miles from Amherst College, and 
the farm will comprise about four hundred acres of 
excellent land. 

The considerations which decided the trustees to se- 
lect Amherst for their college, are understood to be va- 
rious. The town, for natural scenery, in the diversity 
of its hills and valleys, in its horizon of broken moun- 
tain ranges, the general appearance of fertility, and 
comfort, and thrift, without luxury, is unsurpassed. 
It is made up and surrounded by a population interes- 
ted in agriculture, and who know that farming isa 
good business because they live and thrive by farming. 
It is not too near any large town, and is yet easily ac- 
cessible by railway. The influence of the existing 
college, in refining and elevating the taste and habits 
of the citizens, is readily apparent. 

Although nothing like a union or intimate connec- 
tion between the two colleges is contemplated, yet the 
good fellowship which naturally exists between culti- 
vated neighbors engaged in kindred pursuits, the nat- 
ural sympathy which men of science and letters usu- 
ally feel, and the aid which professors in each institu- 
tion may derive from those in the other, it is believed 
will be of great advantage. Upon any conceivable 
plan of organization, both institutions will be able to 
avail themselves, in many instances, of the services of 
the same professors. Chemistry, natural history, 
physiology, and some branches of mathematics, will 
be taught alike in both colleges, and their joint funds 
will be none too large to compensate the labors of such 
professors, as, in all future time, it may be desirable 
to attract into this beautiful valley. Fear has been 
expressed that rivalry and ill feeling might grow up 
between students of the two institutions. When, how- 
ever, we consider that three-quarters of the students 
of Amherst College are sons of farmers, and that pro- 
bably the like proportion of the Agricultural College 
will be of the same class, there can be no reasonable 
apprehension from that source. 

Amherst College has, in a most disinterested and 
patriotic spirit, freely offered to the new institution 
the use of its cabinets, laboratories, and even its lec 
ture rooms and the services of its professors so long as 
may be necessary and mutually convenient, and the 
citizens of the town tender $75,000, to be expended 
for buildings. The plan of organization is yet unma- 
tured. The general idea, perhaps, as to buildings, is, 
to erect at the outset one fine central building, which 
shall contain lecture rooms, museums, libraries, chap- 
el, laboratories, armory, and halls for all necessary 
purposes, with, perhaps, temporary dormitories for a 
portion of the pupils. 

If dormitories and boarding houses can be furnished 
by private enterprise, it will relieve both the labors of 
the officers and the purse cf the treasurer. It is be- 
lieved, too, that no better provision for morals, man, 
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ners, health or comfort of young men can be devis- 
ed than by placing them in the families of good 
citizens of a town like Amherst. The neighborhood 
of such a village as Amherst, is, in this view, of great 
advantage to the College. 

Of the “ physical geography” of the farm, a few 
words only may be said, and those by way of sugges- 
tions to those who are in other States, watching as we 
constantly are, for more light. 

The farm is generally of rich, good soil, and no ex- 
periment of this kind ought to be tried upon a farm 
that is poor; for after all the talking we may do, the 
tree is judged by its fruits, and so will this experimen- 
tal farm be judged. 

A board of trustees who had no more sense than to 
select a hard barren tract of land for this purpose, 
would not have half enough sense to raise any crops 
upon it. The income of the land should by and by 
help the funds of the treasury, and instead of the farm 
being an expensive apparatus, it should help to feed 
those who labor upon it. 

This farm has great diversity and beauty, in the 
range of hills at one end, upon which may perhaps be 
placed the building we have named, in the heavily 
wooded slope toward the plain, in groves of chestnut, 
and. oak and pine, in copious springs gushing from 
the hills at an elevation sufficient to carry water over 
all the farm buildings on the estate; in a stream al- 
most through the centre, which, without flowing land 
to any injury, may be raised into a pond affording a 
power for an endless variety of useful and ornamental 


purposes. In short, it is hard to remember in such a | 


place, that we are but a grave and reverend board of 
trustees, engaged in the solemn business of founding 
a college, and have no right to be carried away by 
emotions of beauty, like a parcel of boys and girls. 
And after all, who can measure the influence of just 
such natural beauty, and just such beauty of art and 
culture as here may surround the student in all his 
student life. On reflection we will enter on the ledger 
account soberly, to the credit of the farm, the hills, 
and the chestnuts, and the pines, and the possible 
fountains, and the beautiful pond, and the sound of 
the waterfall, aye, and Mount Tom and Mount Ho- 
lyoke too, keeping watch and ward in the distance. 
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GRAFTS CONTROLLING THE STOCK. 


It was formerly a general opinion that the graft had 
complete control over the stock ; if, for instance, the 
pear is worked on the quince, the stock had no power to 
change the identity of the pear, or even to vary in the 
slightest degree the character of the particular variety. 
An orchard of dwarf pears, containing 500 sorts, pre- 
sents the distinctive character of each of these sorts, 
however slight the shades of difference, in complete 
perfection. In reasoning, however, on the principles 
of vegetable physiology, cultivators became much puz- 
zled. They learned that water enters the roots of a 
tree, and passes upward through the wood in the form 
of sap until it reaches the leaves. Here it is spread 
’ out in a thin stratum to the light of the sun and to 
the action of the air ; it here undergoes a great change, 
receives important additions of matter, and descends 
in the inner bark and forms successive layers of new 
wood on the outside of the former wood. The stem 
and branches of the tree thus continue to enlarge an- 
nually, and the bark must become stretched to accom- 
modate itself to this enlargement,—thus producing 
the iongitudinal cracks seen in the bark of older trees, 
as the maple, basswood, and tulip tree; or in the 
loosening scales of the buttonwood, the peeling film 
of the white birch, and the horizontal streaks of the 
cherry, beech, &c. The successive layers of new wood 











deposited on the outside of the stem, are shown in an 
interesting manner by cutting a slit lengthwise and 
loosening the bark of a young tree, and then slipping 
in a piece of tin-foil between the bark and the wood, 
carefully replacing the bark by a temporary ligature. 
The new deposits of wood from the inner bark are 
now made outside the tin-foil; and by cutting down 
the tree after the lapse of several years, the annual 
rings will show the exact number of years that have 
elapsed since the operation. 

But the puzzle of many is this: If the sap passes 
upward in the form of nearly pure water, and is manu- 
factured over again in the leaves into the particular 
kind of wood which forms each different tree, why 
does the stock retain its identity—-why does not the 
elaborated juice from the pear tree, when it goes down 
into the quince stock, change this quince to pear-wood? 
If a bass-wood leaf manufactures the particular kind 
of wood known as basswood timber, and the leaf of 
the maple forms maple wood, why does not the leaf of 
the pear manufacture pear wood all the way down to 
‘the tips of the roots? 

Investigations of more recent years have answered 
this question satisfactorily. It has been found that 
the green or living bark has a similar power of elabora- 
tion to that of the leaves, and its proximity to the 
new and forming wood preserves its perfect identity 
even to the finest shades of varieties. For example, 
graft the Yellow Bellflower, with its light colored bark, 
on the dark stem of the Northern Spy; the leaves of 
the Bellflower form new wood, and send it downward 
in the form of liquid wood; the green bark of the 
Bellflower imparts to it the distinctive character of 
this variety, and the wood and bark are strictly those 
‘of the Bellflower. But as soon as the juice passes to 
| the bark of the Northern Spy it is at once changed to 
' Spy wood, and the distinctness of these sorts will be 
i shown by the light bark of the one and the dark col- 
ored of the other. Again, graft on the Bellflower the 
dark shoots of the Early Joe, and on this again the 
light colored Sweet Bough. The leaves of the latter 
will furnish wood for the whole four sorts, but the re- 
spective bark of each will maintain its distinct identi- 
ty. Ifa bud of each should now accidentally start 
and produce a shoot, the first would be that of the 
Northern Spy ; the second, the Bellflower; the third, 
the Early Joe, and the fourth, the Bough. In the 
same way the bark of the quince on the dwarf pear 
tree maintains its distinctive character, and the shoots 
which spring from the base are those of the quince, 
not the pear, although the quince may have been 
grafted when smaller than a quill, and have subse- 
quently become half a foot in diameter. 

There is, however, a certain degree of change effect- 
ed by the graft on the stock, which the bark of the 
latter does not control. This is particularly observa- 
ble in the character of the ramification of the roots. 
Set out, for example, three rows, with a hundred apple 
stocks each, taken at random, either similar or dis- 
similar in their character. Graft the first row with 
Roxbury Russet, the second with the Bellflower, and 
the third with the Tallman Sweeting. After growing 
three or four years, the roots of the Roxbury Russet 
will be found to be few in number, strong and horny, 
and to have penetrated deeply into the soil, rendering 
them difficult to remove for transplanting. The roots 
of the Bellflower, on the contrary, will be small, nu- 
merous, and nearly horizontal, like those of the dwarf 
pear, and consequently very easy to dig up; the Tall- 
man Sweeting will be found to have large, spreading, 
and strong roots. There are many other examples of 








a similar character familiar to every experienced nur- 
seryman. . 
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RAISING PEACHES IN POTS. 


One of the most successful cultivators of peaches and 
nectarines in pots, is IsAAc PULLEN, of Hightstown, 





N. J. At the time of a recent visit, on the first day of 


June, I found trees loaded with beautiful, ruddy spe- 
cimens of Troth’s Early Red, just softening into matu- 
rity, and several other varieties preparing immediate- 
ly to follow. The crop of Hale’s Early was gone, hav- 
ing ripened during the latter part of last month. No- 
thing could present a more beautiful appearance than 
dwarf trees three or four feet high, hanging full of the 
matured deep crimson fruit of the Hardwicke necta- 
rines, on one tree of which I counted about seventy 
specimens, 

The last year’s ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 
contains an accurate statement of the mode adopted 
by ELLWANGER & Barry, of Rochester, for the culti- 
vation of peaches in pots, their chief object being to 
secure uniform crops every year in an uncertain cli- 
mate, as well as to produce early bearing and to test 
new sorts. But, as no fire-heat is given, they mature 
but little earlier than the ordinary season. The mode 
I am about to describe includes ripening with fire-heat 
and matures the fruit two or three months earlier. 

The young trees are taken up early in spring, when 
one year from the bud, the smallest in the rows being 
selected for this purpose. They are trimmed to a 
whip and cut back over a foot in height and placed in 
nine-inch pots, As the new shoots are thrown out, 
they are successively pinched in, as often as they have 
made a growth of two or three inches. In this way they 
are kept dwarfed at the same time that they are made 
to assume a handsome form. The pinching process is 
continued during the second season, none being allow- 
ed to bear until the third, when full crops are taken 
from them. After the first year they are removed to 
thirteen-inch or full-sized pots. In some instances the 
young trees are taken up and merely cut back and 
kept pinched without potting, and the second year 
placed in square boxes; but the dwarfing process is 
not socomplete inthisinstance. The full-grown bear- 
ing trees have stems about an inch and a half in di- 
ameter and eighteen or twenty inches up to the heads. 
This height of bare stem has been found best both in 
securing the fruit from being soiled by watering and 
in assisting its more perfect maturity by a full expo- 
sure to air and light. The trees are kept under glass 


during winter, and the thermometer in no instance al- 





lowed to go below zero, as the fruit buds are more ea- 
sily winter-killed than on trees growing in open 
ground. Artificial heat was commenced fer the pre- 
sent season about the first of the year, and ripe fruit 
of Hale’s Early obtained in less than five months of 
that time, as already stated. Last year artificial heat 
was applied about three wecks later in the winter, and 
the ripening of the crop was more than a month later 
than the present year. The heat usually applied is 
sufficient to keep the temperature some degrees above 
freezing during the night, and up to sixty or seventy 
in the day-time. As warm weather advances but lit- 
tle fire-heat is required, and after the first of May usu- 
ally none at all—the heat of the sun being sufficient 
to maintain the necessary warmth. On the day of 
my visit the thermometer out-doors was nearly up to 
eighty, but in the peach-house above ninety, although 
all the ventilators and doors were kept open. The 
danger feared from a high temperature like this is of 
the dropping of the fruit—which is only prevented by 
regular and copious watering. Each tree, when in 


‘full leaf and during the growth of the fruit, requires 


about one gallon of water each twenty-four hours. 
When the fruit is within about five days of fall matu- 
rity the trees are placed out-doors on the south side of 
the house, where the exposure and open air completes 
the process, and gives a fine flavor to the fruit, pre- 
venting that insipidity existing in peaches ripened 
wholly under glass. If they are placed out much soon- 
er than this period the exposure causes the curl of the 
leaf, and the fruit neither attains full size nor good 
quality—indeed, it is often quite worthless. 

Some of the trees, as already stated, bore sixty or 
seventy specimens; but this number, the proprietor 
observed, was much too large, the specimens being 
both larger and finer in flavor when not so crowded. 
About two dozen for each tree he thought the right 
number. The trees under this management continue 
bearing a few years, and are then replaced by younger 
ones; but he thinks, by allowing them to bear only 
alternate years, they might continue in perfection 20 
years or more. 


The peaches grown here were found on examination 
not to possess the full flavor of peaches grown in the 
open air, but much superior to those ripened exclusive- 
ly in houses. The nectarines, on the contrary, were 
quite equal to any that I have met with, the noyau 
flavor commonly so conspicuous in this fruit, being 
somewhat softened and improved. The house in 
which these trees were placed, was about 100 feet long 
and 14 feet wide, and contained about 150 trees. I 
learned that the fruit would sell for six dollars per 
dozen in market, and if each tree bore two dozen, a 
moderate estimate, it would be a return of about $12 
from each tree, or some $1,800 annually. I did not 
learn that this sum has been obtained, as the experi- 
ment is rather a new one, and the proprietor has raised 
them chiefly for his own gratification. He thinks, 
however, that on a large scale the business might be 
made profitable. 


Hale’s Early Red has been found here to be the most 
valuable of all the very early varieties of the peach, 
ripening at least one week before the Tillotson and 
Serrate Early York. The two latter being poor bear- 
ers here, and ripening only two days sooner than 
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Troth’s Early Red, have been abandoned. An inter- 
mediate variety is much desired. 

The proprietor of these grounds, who is a successful 
general nurseryman, showed me a handsome block of 
young peach trees, which had already sprung up sev- 
eral inches from the bud, containing 110,000 trees. 
So highly is Hale’s Early esteemed, that while trees 
of the common sorts sell at $100 per 1,000, Hale’s 
Early brings readily $200. 

The readers of this journal will remember the many 
instances in which the superiority of planting peach 
orchards on ridges has been proved by experiment— 
low lands being much more liable to frost. Some 
striking instances in corroboration have occurred in 
this neighborhood. On a ridge about 300 feet high, 
some miles distant from Hightstown, one orchard has 
not failed to give a crop in twenty-nine years, and 
others have proved nearly as successful; while on 


some flat lands in the neighborhood the crop is often 
entirely killed. J. 
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Summer Treatment of the Grapevine. 





It is now very generally admitted that the grape is 
the most certain in its annual crops, the most produc- 
tive and the most profitable of the American fruits. 
The apple, pear, plum, peach, cherry, &c., produce 
their fruit from buds grown the preceding season, and 
are therefore subject to all the casualties resulting 
from severe cold in winter, and from early and late frosts 
of spring ; while the grape is produced on wood of the 
current season’s growth, and is seldom injured by frost. 
Indeed, like the strawberry, it is the most certain of 
all the fruits. There must ever be an unlimited 
demand for good grapes, and at fair prices. A know- 
ledge of these facts has within a few years past 
led to extensive planting of the vine in almost every 
section of the country, and during the last season there 
has been an immense number of vines planted, proba- 
bly more than all that have been planted in the six 
previous years. Some have planted many acres for 
extensive vineyard purposes, while thousands of others 
throughout the land who own but a single house lot 
have set one, two, or perhaps half a dozen vines where 
perhaps little else could be grown, but which will fur- 
nish a supply of fruit for a family for several weeks. 
Many of these persons, who have gone quite exten- 
sively into the planting, have no practical knowledge 
of the proper treatment of the vine, and have been 
content to follow their neighbors, who know but little 
more than themselves. Evidences of their lack of 
care of the vine are to be met with all through the 
country. There is nothing intricate in the training 
and treatment of the vine, but there is a requisite sys- 
tem, and that must be followed from the beginning, 
and it is at the start that most inexperienced cultiva- 
tors fail. When this is the case the only proper reme- 
dy is to cut back the vine, whatever its age, to the 
ground, and start anew. Vines, when planted, are 
generally produced from cuttings, layers, and what is 
termed single eyes. This last is the most extensive 
method of propagation now, and when well conducted 
makes good vines ; but vines from well grown layers 
are the strongest, and come into bearing soonest. 
Vines when well grown are best when planted at one 
year’s growth. Plants from single eyes, when not 
strong, may be root pruned and transplanted for a 





second year’s growth in the nursery, but beyond this 
no vine is improved by greater age before setting in 
the vineyard, and all vines, when permanently plant- 
ed, whether of but one or more year’s growth, are 
treated the same during the first summer. I had taken 
up this subject in an article for the Co. GENT. before 
the close of the planting season, but it was cut short 
by illness, and what would then have been said will 
in part be somewhat out of season now. Yet if the 
error which is most common to inexperienced planters 
has been been committed, it is not altogether too late 
to remedy it in part. 

The natural habit of the vine is to extend itself on- 
ward and upward, wherever it can find proper support, 
as we find them in the forests extending their arms to 
the tops of the tallest trees, in search of the light and 
heat of the sun. The object of the vine-dresser is to 
secure all the advantages that are thus derived from 
the sun, and at the same time keep the vine subject 
to his own control, near the earth. There are various 
methods or forms employed for training the vine, as 
circumstances or convenience may require, all how- 
ever, securing the same important end, viz., keeping 
the vine within its proper limits, and at the same time 
keeping up a supply of strong, well matured bearing 
wood of the previous season’s growth. Plants, as 
generally sent out by regular propagators, are cut 
back to about one foot in length, leaving from four to 
eight eyes to each plant. If the planting is done be- 
fore there is danger of “bleeding,” it is well to cut 
back the vine to about three good eyes, or if the plant- 
ing is after March, it is as well to rub off the upper 
eyes, leaving three. After these start, secure and tie 
up the lowest strong one, and remove the other two. 
The single cane is all that is required the first year, and 
all that should be permitted to grow. It is here that 
great error is liable to occur with many ; they let the 
every shoot grow, and instead of securing a single 
strong cane they have a half a dozen weak shoots, 
neither of which will make a bearing cane for the 
next crop. Where this error has been committed, the 
only remedy at the present advanced period of the 
season, is to pinch back the ends of all the shoots, ex- 
cept the lowest and strongest. This should be kept 
constantly tied up to a suitable stake. Whether the 
shoots have been reduced to a single cane at the pro- 
per time, or whether they have been neglected, the one 
that is now selected as the cane for the following year, 
the laterals should kept pinched back throughout the 
season. These laterals spring from the base of each 
leaf, and in order to secure all possible strength to the 
main cane, these laterals are stopped after the third 
small leaf has been formed, removing two of them; 
the one being left to mature, which if removed might 
have a tendency to injure the bud at its base, which 
it is important to preserve to fill its office the follow- 
ing year. These side shoots or laterals will start a 
second or perhaps a third time, and should as often 
be pinched back, leaving each time one leaf beyond 
the last pinching. Securing the greatest strength to 
one main cane, and keeping the laterals shortened, 
and the vine well secured to stake or trellis, consti- 
tutes the chief treatment of the vine the first season 
after planting, always, of course, keeping the ground 
clean and mellow. The winter pruning and the sub- 
sequent treatment of the vine, is governed in some 
degree by the methed of training which is to be adopt- 
ed. These may form the subject of another chapter 
at some future period, Many other points of impor- 
tance would have been alluded to, could the subject 
have been reached at the beginning of the planting 
season, H. P. B. 
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Influence of Agricultural Journals, 


Together with the influence exerted by the Ag- 
ricultural papers in promoting better farming by 
those engaged in that pursuit, they are also to be 
credited with attracting to it a not inconsiderable 
number, to whom, but for their perusal, the idea would 
never have occurred. The author of “Ten Acres 
Enough” has frankly confessed that such was the 
case with himself and wife ; and in the course of the 
past ten or twenty years, very many instances of the 
kind have come to our knowledge, some involving the 
transfer of large wealth from the city to the country, 
others on the smaller scale of ordinary farming, and 
others yet of a more humble but scarcely less interest- 
ing kind, where muscle has been almost the only capi- 
tal at starting in the fields. 

Amidst the pressure of our winter business, a Ictter 
came to us froma Pittsburg mechanic with a brief 
outline of his personal history, which is illustrative of 
the foregoing line of remark, and from the three fools- 


cap pages of which we condense the following state- 
ment: 

A young workman of 24, employed in a rolling-mill, 
happened of a Saturday night in 1850 to pick up an 
Illustrated number of THE CULTIVATOR at a periodi- 
cal stand. He had never lived in the country nor 
known anything of rural affairs; but his attention 
was taken by the pictures, and when he came to read, 
he found altogether a new prospect opened before him. 
He subscribed for it, procured the back volumes, and, 
soon after, Thomas, Downing, and one or two other 
works on Fruit. At length, in July, 1854, having 
saved $250, he ventured to purchase 25 acres of land, 
nine miles from the city and convenient to the rail- 
road, at $1,200—borrowing $100 to make the first 
payment of $350, down, the remainder to be paid with 
interest at the rate of $150 per year. Of this land, 18 
acres were cleared and fenced, but there were no other 
improvements. 

He proceeds to narrate how in 1855 he was able to 
purchase trees for planting an orchard, to the amount 
of $138, but unfortunately many were killed by the 
unusual severity of the,succeeding winter, and a great 
hail storm, July 4th, 1856, finished nearly the whole of 
the survivors. Out of 176 trees but seven remained. 
Notwithstanding this great discouragement, his read- 
ing had led him to determine upon Fruit as his lead- 
ing crop, and he began again the next spring, and has 
since continued to plant, spring and fall, as his means 
permitted, until he now has an orchard of about 1,200 
trees of the different kinds. He put up a small log 
house, to occupy with his family during the summer 
months when the mills are idle, still continuing to 
work at his trade when they were in operation. He 
was ere long enabled to pay off his debt and accumu- 
late some money, and has since bought 26 acres of 
land, adjoining the first purchase, for $1,800 cash— 
nearly all cleared, with 100 apple trees in bearing, and 
including 12 acres favorable in position and soil for 
the grape. 

The letter closes: ‘I am trespassing on your good 
nature, Messrs. Editors, but I wanted you to know 
what that Pictorial CULTIVATOR has done for me ;” 
and we give the above abstract, not particularly to 
show that our correspondent must be an industrious 





aging to those who long for country life, to know of 
the successes of those who have tried it, and because, 
moreover, in the present condition of our affairs, it is 
doing the country a service, we think, to attract as 
many as possible from the city to the cultivation of 
the soil. 

While we have this letter before us we may copy 
from it, although not immediately connected with 
what has been said above, our correspondent’s way of 
PREPARING GROUND FOR THE GRAPE AND FRUIT TREES: 

‘* Where the ground can be plowed I run a common 
plow, with two horses, 8 or 9inches deep; I then follow 
in the furrow with a lifter or large subsoil plow about 
20 inches deep. It takes six horses to plow with the 
lifter. Where the land is too steep to prepare it with 
the plow, I get it done by hand labor—that is, trenched 
to the depth of two feet, the stone thrown out on the 
surface for building stone walls. This costs me $160 
per acre. Market grapes I plant in rows 10 feet apart, 
the plants 10 or 12 feet apart in the rows; the varieties 
are the Isabella, Concord, Delaware, Hartford Prolific 
and Union Village, for market and home use. I run the 
rows east and west on any exposure but a sonthern; 
train them on trellises 8 fect high, some on the renewal 
system, others on the spur system. For wine, I plant 
the Catawba, 5 feet apart each way, and train on stakes. 
I manure with bone dust and pulverized charcoal well 
saturated with urine.” 





e 


TRAINING HORSES. 


Epitors Country GENT.—On page 320, J. J. P., 
Iowa, inquires how to break a young horse of kicking 
in harness. The thing is very easily done, and the 
way is by the Rockwell system of horse-taming. 
Rockwell is the man that drives a pair of spirited 
horses without reins. Nowif J. J. P. will turn to June 
CULTIVATOR, page 197, he will find directions for shoe- 
ing an ugly horse. Use the same kind of cord, but 
instead of having it short, it should be ten feet long, 
so that the person can carry the end back from the 
horse’s mouth to the side of the horse, and thus have 








‘the horse under control while harnessing or handling, 


which should be done in the most careful manner. 
Instead of having the rope pass just back of the ears, 
it should pass over half-way down on the neck. 
Tighten on the cord, not severely, unless it is a severe 
case, and at the same time lay the harness over the 
back of the colt, and always be careful that there is 
nothing about the harness to hurt. By careful usage 
the harness can soon be slipped off behind and dangled 
around the horse’s legs. 

I am not at liberty to write out fully all the treat- 

ment of such a horse as J. J. P. describes, according 
to the Rockwell system, as Rockwell professes that his 
way of teaching a horse is his own, and he gives two 
lessons for $8—and sells a pamphlet for one dollar 
more, but sells the pamphlet to none but those that 
have attended his school. I paid the $4, and feel that 
I have got the worth of my money. His directions 
about bitting a colt, making a restive horse stand still 
to be harnessed, or get into a carriage, are each worth 
the money ; and thus the perfect control he gets of a 
horse’s mouth, the manner of making him so as not 
to be afraid of an umbrella or any thing, or pull at 
the halter or bridle, are admirable. 
I may add that I have no interest in the man or his 
system, but having suffered in common with others, 
with horses that were far from being just right, I feel 
an interest in pointing to a system that will enable 
farmers and others to overcome and make that useful 
animal more useful. J. E. MACOMBER. 





and “ fore-handed ” man, but because it seems encour- 
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SHEEP-SHEARING FESTIVALS. 


On the ist instant the writer attended a Sheep 
Shearing held by the Ontario County Agricultural So- 
ciety, at its grounds in Canandaigua. Although that 
part of the State is one in which much attention has 
long been given to sheep, including a considerable num- 
ber of fine wooled flocks of high standing—this was the 


first occasion of the kind; and we are pleased to be 
able to say that it met with a degree of success even 


beyond the anticipations of those most interested. 
The turn out of sheep, although not very large, was 
sufficiently so to occupy in the shearing all the time 
that could be conveniently devoted to the purpose, and 
in merit certainly exceeded, as a whole, the expectations 
we had entertained. We were moreover pleasantly 
surprised to find so large and gratifying attendance, 
both from Ontario and adjoining counties. The re- 
ceipts from admissions (at a charge of 15 cents) were 
more than sufficient to meet all expenses incurred, and 
show that nearly twelve hundred persons must have 
been present. The admirable amphitheater erected 
some years ago by the County Society at large expense, 





and now, with the grounds, wholly free from debt of 


any kind, serves excellently for such purposes, and we 
were not sorry before the meeting finally adjourned to 
have the opportunity of congratulating the officers and 
members so well represented there and manifesting so 
much interest in the exhibition and its results, upon 
the flourishing condition of the Society and the many 
evidences it affords of good management and liberal 
public spirit. It will not be out of place to add that 
among those deserving great credit for its past suc- 
cesses and present standing, the common voice ascribes 
no small share to the former Secretary, GIDEON GRAN- 
GER, Esq., who retired at the last election, after eight 
years’ most constant and arduous service, and who still 
watches its progress with all his old interest, although 
obliged by other engagements to put off the harness of 
active office. The present officers, among whom we 
should name Mr. JoHNson, the President, and Mr. 
LAMPORT, the Secretary, are able successors of those 
who have preceded them. 

Thirteen rams were shorn, two years old and over, 
six ram lambs, the same number of ewes, and eight 
ewe lambs, with the following results, which we are 
obliged to condense into as small compass as possible : 














RAMS, RAM LAMBS, 
Weight Weight 
No. of Fieece. of Sheep shorn. | No. of Fleece. of thorn sheep. 
1. .. 19lbs.10 oz. .. 10440 lbs. | 5... 15lbs. 50z. .. 104 Ibs. 
2... 21 2 .. 120} Cs .00 08 0 -- St 
2:60 12 p> ae EWES, 
4. .. 20 10 941g 1. ..12]bs. 1 oz... 724 Ibs. 
5. .. 20 14 136 oe 12 aa 
6. .. 18 14 =«.. 98 3. .. 10 0 —— 
a 15 . 102 4...14 8 .. SAY 
8. .. 26 10 1134 = . 8 — 
9... 16 li 1429 ee 14 —_ 
10. .. 15 q 13249 EWE LAMBS, 
ae q 111 1... 10lbs.11 oz... — Ibs. 
i... 0 . 893¢ Los ae Se. cs 
13...1%- 9 .. 104 2. .. 7 - 2 
RAM LAMBS, 4. Wg .. 66 
1. .. 16lbs.120z. .. 6934 Ibs.| 5... 12 1 . 47 
_ | 14 o- 93g ©. ne ee : -- 
3. .. 16 4 -. On ae . 60 
4. ..15 6 .. 108 ae 5 53 





The first prize on rams was awarded to Messrs. 
Pottle and Goodwin of Naples and Lima, for No. 2 on 
the above list ; the second to W. 8. Remer, Penn Yan, 
for No. 8; the third to Edw. Bronson, East Bloomfield, 
for No. 6. For ram lambs, the first prize went to 8. S. 
Lush, Victor, on No. 1, the second to C. E. Shepherd, 
Canandaigua, on No. 5, the third to John Matterman, 
Canandaigua, on No.3. Forewes the only prize awar- 





ded was the first, on No. 1, to H. M. Boardman, Gor- 
ham, who also stood first on ewe lambs, in which class 
G. B. Sackett, Canandaigua, was second. Prizes were 
also awarded to the Ist, 2d and 3d best shearers on the 
quality of the work done. 

The awards on sheep, as we understood, were in 
view of the quality as well as weight of fleece, and 
the general merit of the animal. The average weight 
of the 13 rams’ fleeces was 19 lbs. 2 oz. each,—of the 
animals themselves, when shorn, 112 lbs., showing 
an average yield of 17 per cent. of their weight in 
wool. The sheep of course were unwashed, and most 
of them had been housed and carefully shielded from 
the weather. The first prize ram, No. 2, was a fine 
animal, and No. 3 on the list—a lamb of his, owned 
by Pottle & Dunton, Naples—spoke well for the char- 
acter of his stock. We were assured that he had not 
been housed, but was exposed to the rains of this un- 
usually wet season, and that he was dropped by a 
common ewe bought by Mr. Pottle for $2.50; he is 
now two years old, and sheared, as will be seen, 18% 


lbs. Among other noticeable rams shown, was No. 5, 
“Duroc,” owned by R. 8. Rosk, Esq., an extensive 


farmer and flockmaster, at Branchport; he sheared 
June 15th, 1863, 23 lbs. 7 0z., and his fleece was now 
short of a year’s growth. The weight of fleece shorn 
by the 1st prize ram lamb, 163 lbs., was exceedingly 
heavy on a carcass of less than 70 lbs., being almost 
25 per cent. The ewes and lambs exhibited by Mr, 
Boardman of Gorham, were very nice. 

It is to be hoped that these shearings may be con- 
tinued in future years, not only from the competition 
afforded in the improvement of sheep, but also be- 
cause they bring the members of the Society institut- 
ing them more frequently together, and are a begin- 
ning in the direction of spring shows, which we have 
frequently advocated for the purpose of exhibiting 
breeding animals of other kinds, particularly stal- 
lions, as well as seed grains in their respective seasons, 
It was thought that a week or two earlier in date, 
would have better suited many leading sheep farmers, 
who like to shear early, and have a good fleece to 
show when the autumn fairs take place. 

The shearing began shortly after 11 o’clock and 
continued until nearly four, at which hour the Messrs, 
Gunn, of the Canandaigua House, had provided a din- 
ner for those choosing to partake of it. Upwards of 
200 guests sat down at the tables, and after the repast 
was concluded the premiums and weights of fleeces 
were announced, and some brief speech-making in- 
dulged in—rendering it a very pleasant re-union, and 
not one of the least noteworthy features of the day. 

A Sheep Show and Shearing had also been held on 
the previous day, May 31, by the Rushville Union 
Agricultural Society, of which the Secretary, Mr. Gro, 
W. STEARNS, furnishes us an account. He says: The 
day was fine and the attendance large, proving an en- 
tire success, The whole number of entries for shear- 
ing was twenty-four. The premiums awarded were 
as follows: 


Weight Weight of 
unshorn, fleece. 
Ramet, J. nee Washburn, Gorham,.. 114 Ibs. 18 ibs, 
B. Green. Gorham........... 121 17% 
Hi “W.B RR earner ere 105 18X¥ 
Ramlambs—1. D. Bostwick, Potter,.... 121 17% 
2. H. Rapalee, Gorham, .......... 122 17% 
Weights Weights 
unshorn—lbs, of fieeces, 
Three, ewes—l, H. Arnold, Gorham,.... 64 65 65 8% 11% 10% 
eer 75 73 69 9% 9% 10 
Seen ewe lambs-—1. G. T. Washburn, .. 80 76 75 14 $14 Ws 
2. ES EEE 66 £9 60 ll 10% 10 
a Adams, Middlesex, ...... ... 57 69 58 10411 10 


“Among the Bucks on exhibition, were three ex- 
hibited by the Hon. E. B. Pottle of Naples, one of 
which was his splendid Sanford buck. There were 
also some very fine Buck Lambs exhibited by Messrs, 
D. B. Holbrook and Wm. Reddout of Potter, and 
Henry Green of Middlesex. There were also exhibit. 
ed six very fine Ewes, by Rev. H. M. Boardman of 
Gorham,” 
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THE STUYVESANT PEAR TREE. 


This old tree which still continues to grow and bear 
at the corner of Third avenue and Thirteenth-street, 
New-York city, is a curiosity in more than one par- 
ticular. The writer first visited it in 1833, when the 
streets on which it now grows were comparatively 
country roads, and the adjacent land mostly open 
fields. It appeared then much as it does at the pre- 
sent time, but had a much larger and broader top, and 
of course bore heavier crops. The stone pavements 
which cover its roots, and the tall brick blocks which 
shade its stem and branches, must, of course, tend to 
diminish its vigor. When visited about the first of 
the present summer, the shoots forming the remaining 
portion of the top were found to be full of vigor, and 
still bearing a few pears. Some of the shoots had 
grown last season from two to three feet in length, 
and had then made about a foot in growth the present 
year—showing conclusively that there was no inherent 
decay from old age in the variety after the lapse of 
centuries, as claimed by those who adopt the theory 
of sorts running out by old age. The stem up to five 
feet, measured two feet eight inches in diameter, 
where a large dead branch had been sawed off some 
years ago, At eight feet high the tree formed two 
separate branches with distinct heads, one about twen- 
ty feet high, and the other thirty feet. These heads 
appear to be gradually lessening in size, from the suc- 
cessive dying of the shoots—either from not receiving 
enough nourishment through the old, hardened and 
decaying trunk, or by the bad cultivation which it now 
receives, or from blight—or all three combined. We 
understand that the tree bore nearly a barrel of pears 
a few years since. It is a late summer variety, quite 
good, and somewhat allied in character to the Sum- 
mer Bon Chretien. 

This tree was planted by 
old Gov. Stuyvesant when 
New-Amsterdam, now New- 
York, was held by the 
Dutch ; but, on being driv- 
en ‘out of the city by the 
“ guessing, pumpkin-eating 
gentry,” and their English 
allies, he retreated to his 
country residence at this 
place, and being brimful of 
wrath and cabbage, he cut 
down every English tree he 
could find on his grounds— 
consequently this could not 2 
have been an Englishvariety, gruyyesant Pear Tree, probably 
and it appears to be unknown 250 years old. 
and undescribed in English works. As this occurrence 
took place some two hundred years ago, the tree must 
be now considerably more than two centuries old, 


The accompanying sketch was made on the spot a few 
weeks ago. 











e@e 
LOCALITY FOR PEACH ORCHARDS. 


J. Stover ot Norwich, Canada West, who resides 
about 80 miles west of Niagara Falls, informs us that 
by the selection of proper sites he is enabled to secure 
good crops of peaches nearly every year, although that 
region has heretofore been generally regarded as un- 





ments are entirely in accordance with what we have 
frequently published on this subject, namely, that ele- 
vated spots of ground, and those that have a good 
natural drainage are the best for planting peach or- 
chards. The county is somewhat rolling, and the tops 
of the ridges are much freer from frost than the adja. 
cent valleys. The fact also that those ridges often 
have a gravelly subsoil, producing perfect natural 
drainage, renders them admirably fitted for that pur. 
pose. Soils which retain much moisture, as in other 
places, are liable to frost, and the crop frequently fails 
when grown upon them. 

In all places where the surface of the country is roll- 
ing it will be found that the peach crop is far more 
certain on the ridges than in the hollows, except where 
the soil is springy or too wet ; and some of our readers 
who have regarded this crop as unfitted to their locali- 
ties may poasibly succeed every year by selecting the 
more elevated sites. 


eée 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


DESTROYING THE CURRANT WORM. 


The use of White Hellebore has given general sat- 
isfaction this year to my neighbors, as a poison for the 
Currant worm. It isa cheap, light colored powder 
procured at the druggist’s, and sprinkled thinly over 
the leaves by means of a dredging-box. A pepper-box 
is sometimes used, but it is toosmall. As soon as the 
worms eat a small portion of this powder on the 
leaves, they at one close their business and mouths, 
and wind up their trade and themselves. The appli- 
cation should be made after each rain which washes . 
off the powder, so long as any insects remain. In ad- 
dition to this remedy, or preceding its application, it 
isa good way to pass around with a tin-pan, and jar 
off into it as many worms as possible, and kill them 
at once. My gardener thinks this better than the Hel- 
lebore. The first day he obtained about two quarts of 
insects, by twenty minutes work. No remedy for this 
or any other insect, should be considered of any value, 


which does not kill them on the spot. V. 
eee 











{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. 
REMOVING TREES. 


Messrs. Epitors—It oftened happens in enlarg 
ing a fruit garden, or changing the order therein, that 
trees of considerable size have to be removed or cut 
down, and as I have had a little experience in such a 
case and resulted satisfactory, I will report it for the 
benefit of others similarly situated. 

In enlarging and re-setting my fruit-yard I found it 
necessary to remove four fine standard pear trees, that 
had borne fruit some 4 or 5 years. 


Wishing to remove them in the spring I covered a 
space around each tree with manure, large enough to 
take in all the roots, for the purpose of holding the frost 
in the ground covered, after the soil around was well 
thawed out. 

In the spring I dug a trench around each tree close 
to the frozen soil, and deep enough to take in all the 
roots, and with a lever lifted the frozen mass and 
trees out of their beds and deposited them where I 
wished them to remain. 

I trimmed them slightly after setting out, but it was 
not necessary, for I could not see that it retarded the 
growth in the least, and three of the trees were well 
loaded with fruit. 








favorable to this crop. His observations and experi- 





Springwater, N. Y. D. B. WAITE. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivater.] 


Crop Prospects in Northern Wisconsin. 





Mgssrs. TUCKER AND Son—It is fortunate our coun- 
try is so large in area, and various in its productions 
as well as its climate, for were it not so, one little sec- 
tion, like a petty German principality, would often be 
deficient in necessaries of comfortable existence, and 
consequently at the same time under the most bumili- 
ating obligations to other States, to say nothing of 
frontier police, and the immense cost of supporting 
ten to twenty separate fiscal and administrative sys- 
tems instead of only one. Under the National Union 
arrangement, every State or province is benefitted by 
being a component part of one general system in nature, 
art, commerce, literature, and all those phases of life 
which necessitate and reciprocate exchange of resources 
from distant sections one with another; each with all, 
and all with any one in need. Here, for instance, isa 
drouth, or some cause of devastation this year; the 
next season similar agencies are in operation in an- 
other and distant part. Now we both need and re- 
ceive succor from them ; then they get assistance from 
us, or from some of the great reciprocatory feeders of 
our great national mother—the mother of many flour- 
ishing and prosperous States. In Wisconsin for in- 
stance, we are now in imminent danger of coming to 
subsist on half rations—at least it is certain that this 
season will not give us more than about half crops, 
and I hear the same sort of report of the prospects in 
Minnesota. Our planting season was late, a large area 
of wheat and oats being putin since May ist. In the 
middle of May we had very hot weather, for about 
ten days the mercury going up from 85- to 95°, most 
of the time, in the shade. This extreme heat, with- 
out rain, brought forward the first sown wheat rapid- 
ly, but at the same time dried up the ground so much 
that the last planting of wheat and oats could not get 

forward enough to shade the ground before the drouth 
* became protracted and hurtful. The consequence is, 
we cannot have more than two-thirds of a crop of 
wheat, less in proportion of oats, and a light crop of 
corn. In many instances the earliest wheat is yet of 
good color, but more than half of the ground sown 
looks brown, the wheat not having grown at all for 
two weeks. 

My wheat looks well, but it cost the mares fifty 
pounds of flesh apiece to get it in quick. Three- 
fourths of my corn is doing well, being planted on 
fall-plowed ground. In many instances corn, on spring- 
plowed ground, is not up. Apples and other fruit 
blossomed for a good half-crop, but a nip-frost, just as 
the trees were going out of blossom, killed half of 
them, and the drouth has finished them off complete- 
ly. Peas, strawberries, and culinary vegetables in 
general, have gone the same way. Beans and pota- 
toes, and these are not yet up for want of moisture, 
with slight exceptions, will comprise the vegetable re- 
sources left us for next season. The drouth has now 
continued for about five weeks with inconsiderable 
sprinkles, and a mere sprinkle having fallen last night, 
there is no present prospect of a good rain. 

In addition to this, we have the locusts as thick as 
they were in Egypt—the seventeen-year locust or 
cicada—probably about one to every square yard; 
through all this part of the State, the ground is lite- 








rally and generally perforated with their holes, and 
they crowd trees, bushes, weeds, peas, fences, here, 
yonder, and everywhere. What the extent of posi- 
tive destruction by them may be, cannot yet be known, 
The conclusion is, the northwest will have but a very 
scant surplus of produce to. sell next fall, and our 
whole consumption of fruit—and this touches me very 
sharply—will have to be derived from outside the 
lines and limits of this State and other large sections, 
that with a good season would have produced much 
towards supplying wants of the inhabitants thereof. 
War, drouth, locust, half crops, and afterwards we 
must hope pleasant weather, peaceful progress, and all 
the other auxiliaries that must compose “the good 
time coming.” J. W. CLARKE. 
Green Lake Co., Wisconsin, June 9, 1864. 
. ae 
(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


GROWING CORN FOR FODDER. 


LUTHER TucKER & Son—As the subject of raising 
corn for fodder, as well as for corn, has been the sub- 
ject of discussion for a time, I thought I would give 
the result of my experiment the last season for your 
disposal. 

I drew 17 loads of half-rotted barnyard manure on 
150 rods of fair corn land—plowed it under immediate- 
ly, and prepared the ground for planting the 26th day 
of May. The following day I marked it out one way 
2 feet apart, and dropped 2 to 3 kernels in a place as 
near every foot as I could guess, covered with a har- 
row, and rolled. Owing to the drouth in June the 
greater part of the corn did not show itself above 
ground till after the 20th of June. I went through 
the corn once with the cultivator by taking out the 
back teeth, and hoed it out once. 

From this piece I harvested 90 bushels of ears of 
corn, and 270 bundles of as fine corn-fodder as I ever 
saw. This spring I have put in my corn by marking 
the ground one way 3 feet apart, and dropping it from 
1 foot to 18 inches apart, and covered with a harrow 
and roller, the result of which I will give if considered 
worthy of publication. 

Seneca Co., N. Y., June 13, 1864, 
+o 

Hilling Indian Corn.—A correspondent of the 
Germantown Telegraph, speaking of the practice of hill- 
ing corn, says: ‘‘ Constructing large, conical hills, on 
land which is light and dry, must inevitably tend to in- 
crease the effects of drouth, inasmuch as it exposes more 
surface to the atmosphere, and consequently increases 
erification at times when all the moisture contained in 
the soil is required for the support and sustenance of 
the plants. When rain falls, the conical hill conducts 
the water from the roots to the centre of space between 
the rows and hills, very little of the fluid being retained 
about the plants, or within range of the small roots by 
which the pabulum is taken up by the growing plants, 
and without which they would immediately languish 
and decay. On light soils hilling is always disadvanta- 
geous to the crop. Every fresh stratum of earth placed 
over the roots causes a protrusion of a new sect of late- 
rals, to the detriment of those previously formed. This 
exhausts the energy of the plant, without increasing, in 
any great degree, its powers of appropriating food from 
the surrounding soil, as the first-formed roots cease to 
grow as soon as those caused by the deposition of new 
soil are developed, and in a short time will be found to 
have lost their vitality and become mere worthless ap- 
pendages. 








EK. 8. BARTLETT. 
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the young slcxts are 2 we 4 incles long; winter wheet 
will bear it in the spring, though mot with a smooth 
rodier. It happens, that owing to dry weather or other 
clreumstances the field remains wo loose and the worm 
In this case we use, 
with bast success, liquid manure. | have drawn such 
liquid manure apon an cat-field in Mey where the wire 
worm Was committing the greatest depredations. Of 
cours: the wheels of the wagon injured the appearance 
of the field, which looked like a garden before; but 
they did not inj ire the Crop. The tracksof the wheels 
soon disappeared under the reviving haulm ; the worm 
was completely routed, and we harvested a tolerable 
crop of oats. The worm cannot bear the smell of liquid 
manure from the tanks, but the latter must be applied 
V hen applied before 
seeding, it lows its emell tus soon. I used to pump 


Levine his work of destruction. 


'water Into the tank and stir up the old settlings (the 
(tank being very large) to make the stuff last, so that I 


twelve and even wiktecn titues after the throwing on | 


of the seed. My old chief had «a walking stick with a 
harp proint, nnd hie Wan ull day Ww alkiny over the fis Jd 
to try whether he eould find a loom: spot. Ie would 


push his stick inte the ground, and as long asa hollow 


have had nearly 100 loads (for four oxen each) drawn in 
a keawon, and #aved a good many acres of cats. The 
ame was done on a rye field in the fall, though at 
that season more caution is required. 
fhe above are facts proved by experience. Let me 
meadded fields, the whole crop seemed destroyed by the 
horses’ hoofs, and consequently was taxed and the 
owner indemnified; bat afterwards the crop revived 
and gave a highly remunerative harvest. We must 
loosen the ground by plowing, but we cannot pack it 
too much afterwards for crops of small grain, barley 
excepted, provided we keep the surface from baking. 
L. 
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of Restive Horses. 





the Co GENT. a few weeks 
since an inquiry in regard to the best mode of manag- 
ing a restive horse. I don’t think, from the descrip 
tion, the mare spoken of should be called baulky, 
although she might easily be made so. I have looked 
for an answer to it, there has been nothing 
practical offered, I will give you my experience in a 
similar case, and if it is of any value I shall be giad to 
have your readers have the benefit of it. I have a 
valuable mare of very high spirits, similar in disposi- 
to the one described by yourcorrespondent. Last fall 
she began to be restive about starting, so much so 
that it was dangerous to drive her single. She was. 
impatient to start. and if held in would rear and pitch | 
about, sometimes throwing herself down. Finding, 
the matter becoming serious, I undertook to cure her, | 
and succeeded perfectly. The “modus operandi” is! 
this : 

Let the driver have the entire charge of her, and take 
pains, by gentle usage and kindness to be on good 
terms with her. When she is to be driven let him 
harness her himself, talking and patting her during 
the process. When all ready, go to her head and stand, 
without holding her, if possible, till everything is in 
the buggy but yourself. Now, holding the lines, step 
back a pace or two. She will probably start; if she 
does, pull her up without a jerk, speaking kindly to| 
her as soon as she is still. If she backs up or rears, hold | 
her by the head, but don’t strike her. Repeat the pro- | 
cess till she is mad enough to stand still, and take that 
time to get in. Now if you order her to start, she will | 
probably make moretrouble ; wait therefore till she is 
ready—you can tell by watching her ears—then give 
her the word and let her go. 

By pursuing this plan a few weeks a radical cure 
may be effected ; this at least is my experience. One| 
very important point is never on any account use any | 
severity with a horse of that disposition ; it can never 
do any good, and is almost sure todo hurt. Itshould 




















de remember’ that while i: is never mecesmare & cite 
=p t a horse. it is weer often advisable w humor 
these x ¥. & 
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MANAGEMENT OF DAIRY COWS 
Messms. Eprroms—! propese w give aome items of 
Gsiry mamarement, which mar be of wrvice to that 
class of voor readers who are emoaged im that branch 
€ besimess, which is extemsively pursecd im large por- 
taoms of this State 
Wister Ma: i—Cows should be fed throagh 
the winter with what her ther will eat, and well 
eared for br being howsd nichts and stormy dara 
Seevag Minx it—I prefer to keep mr cows af 
from the meadews entirely. and from the pastures 
until grass cets a gaod start 
When cows come to milking. and before grass is up 
sufficientiy. I give them a cond sapply of goad hay, 
made of fine grass. cured as green as pwesille, and cu 
while in blossom. = This will make nice yellow butter 
if any of my hay gets injured by main, | Keep it sepa- 
rate MMW earlier teeuling. 
If grain or root crops cannot be fed, I sprinkle the 
hay with water tinctured with salt and bran or meal. 
It is of much consequence to dairvmen to have their 
ws come to milking at the right time in the spring. 


dairyman toki me a year agu, that if they were pu 


up in the tabie immediately after copulation occurs, 

for about twelve hours till they become quiet, they 
? ~e £2357 oh, Sweet 3mm €,}} 2 -_ 
ld not fail the first time. I followed his advice, 


to hold the strap, or to put a rope 
. back of the fore legs, and wrench it 

I prefer this for a few days, instead 
of clubs and whips, till they become manageable. 

Feeding Calres—The way | learn calves todrink : I 
take the head between my Knees and back him intoa 
corner, holding the pail in my left hand and his nose 
into the milk-pail with the right hand. While help 
is scarce I can learn him alone without it. 

For skinning calves, I think I shall use a “ Deacon 
skinner,” like the one described in the last number of 
THE CULTIVATOR, for all future time for that purpose, 

Triangle, Broome Co., N. Y +e 4 
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RAISING CHICKENS, 


My man has again had his usual good luck in raising 
chickens, as follows: 
2 hens, each 16 chickens, 


1 oO. 17 ee ee eee 17 
2 do. 15 ee’ Set eee 30 
1 do. 19 Or ee eae 19 
1 do. 14 do. 14 


113 
Thus seven hens produced one hundred and twelve 
thickens, and these were the only hens set this season; 
all were alive yesterday, and healthy. L. B. B 
New-York, April 25. 





eee 


TO PREVENT GAPES IN CHICKENS. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—It may of use to many of your read- 
ers at this season of the year, to know that chickens 
can be raised without having the gapes, by mixing all 
their food with urine. ¥. & 

New-Haven, May 3, 1564. 





“ee 
Beet Root Sugar in France.—<According to an 
official return, the quantity of beet root sugar manufac- 
tured from the beginning of the ‘‘campaign’’ to the 


;}end of February, was 105,513 tons, which was 58,725 


tons less than in the same period last year. The quan- 


tity in entrepot at the end of February Was 35,248 tons, 
The number of manufactories was 366, 
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This subject was quite fully treated by a corres- proportion of carbonic acid as the outer air; and that, 
pondent in THE CuLrivator for June. after a rain, this proportion is often farther increased, 


Although , 
the evidence then given of the value of the ion sometimes as much as four or five-fold, proving “ that 
crop when turned in as a fertilizer, was conclu- | the wetting of organic matter and the rapid decom- 
sive enough, still it will not be amiss to add the weight position which through contact with the porous earth 
of other authority and later investigation. takes place in organic matter, lead to the destruction 

At a meeting held in the Rooms of the Royal Agri- (of the humus and the formation of large quantities of 
cultural Society of England, in Hanover Square, on 'earbonic acid.” As an illustration, the Professor al- 
May 11, Prof. Voelcker read a Lecture on the Atmos. | /2ded to the very rapid growth of young turnips after 
pheric Nutrition of Plants, in which he detailed at, ® 00d shower of rain if the land had been well dung- 


length the double action of the air upon growing vege- | ed, the rain promoting the rapid production of carbonic 


tation—first, as affording food through the leaves, and, “acid in the soil. They looked in vain for this result 
in soils which had not been properly cultivated. 


in the second place, as supplying nutriment to the | 
roots themselves. The latter, of course, only come| But carbonic acid is not the only source of plant 


into contact with the air contained in the soil, and Dr. | Dutriment afforded by the atmosphere. Its ammonia 
V.’s remarks impress us anew with the importance of | is of at least equal importance to vegetation, and is 
its proper aeration. He considered “the indirect part Ot only supplied through the leaves, but the air has 
played by the atmosphere so great in its effect, that also a great effect upon the organic matters in the soil, 
we might say positively that all soils that were not im producing nitrates for the consumption of the roots. 
penetrated by air were unproductive, no matter how | 40 excess of organic matter, in the shape of decaying 
much food there might be otherwise contained in them. | roots or leaves, is of great injury on retentive soils not 
Cases were constantly brought under his notice of soils | permeated by the air. Hence such soils may be im- 
sent to him for examination which were characterised proved by “ paring and burning,” which, although ap- 
as unproductive, but which turned out to contain an | parently a wasteful process, is in reality doing by fire 
abundance of all the mineral constituents required for | What it would undoubtedly be better if we could ac- 
the growth of plants, and which required only to be | complish by means of the oxygen of the air, were not 
thoroughly penetrated by the air in order to furnish an | the soil so imperfectly aerated and so impervious to it. 
unlimited quantity of food.” As farther showing the importance of the aeration 
To understand more thoroughly the correctness of of the ground, Dr. V. stated clay “soils in many cases 
this position, let us briefly trace Dr. Voelcker’s ac-| contained an abundant store of mineral food, which 
count of was as essential as atmospheric food to the growth of 
The Air as a Source of Plant Food. plants; but in many cases it occurred in a locked-up 
It is calculated that three-fourths of all vegetable | condition, in which it was of little orno avail to the 
growth is derived from carbon. The part of the plant growing plants, and it was only when the air tho- 
above the ground is crowned with a large amount of | roughly penetrated the soil, that it became available. 
foliage, the surface of which is constantly drawing in | It was by the introduction of atmospheric oxygen and 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. The action of | carbonic acid, that many mineral compounds belong- 
light decomposes the carbonic acid in the leaves, so ing to the double silicates of alumina and alkaline, of 
that they at once assimilate the carbon for the use of ‘ammonia and lime were gradually decomposed. In 
the plant, manufacturing it into starch, gum, sugar, | consequence of this remarkable composition, the sur- 
and other combinations found in all vegetable produc- face of the soil becomes more porous and powdery, and 
tions, and throwing off at the same time the oxygen, | a stiff clay soil was, by proper aeration, reduced into 
thus restoring that balance which would otherwise be | fine earth, and at the same time there were produced 
continually disturbed in the removal of the oxygen | the food so much wanted for the growth of the plant, 
by animals. Now the amount of carbonic acid con-| and that condition which enabled the plant to absorb 
tained in the air, is small, only 4 or 5 parts in 10,000 ; | more abundantly atmospheric food ; for the more po- 
yet “when we consider the enormous volume of the | rous the soil was, the more readily did it absorb am- 
atmosphere—when we consider that plants are pro-|monia and carbonic acid from the atmosphere.” 


vided with such a beautiful apparatus for absorbing 
the carbonic acid diffused through the atmosphere, 
which is constantly wafted in all directions, and driven 
towards the leaves of the plants—when we further 
consider that there is no other source from whence 
plants can derive their carbon, and make the calcula- 
tion of the amount of carbon contained in the enor- 
mous bulk of the atmosphere—we are forced to the 
conclusion that the quantity of carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere is sufficient for most plants.” 


But although, perhaps, strictly sufficient for their 
wants, still there can be no doubt that plants also 
avail themselves, some particular crops especially, of 
the carbonic acid present in the air which permeates 
the soil, and renders it available for their roots. Bous- 
singault shows that this underground atmosphere, if 





— To go back now to the point from which we start- 
ed, we may perceive some of the reasons why a clover 
crop turned in, produces so great a fertilizing effect. 
Its roots penetrate the soil in every direction, and not 
only open it for the passage of the air, as they decay, 
but also supply nitrates for the succeeding crop, and 
promote the increased availability of plant-food of other 
kinds. For this reason Dr. V. had made an experi- 
ment some years ago “with the view of ascertaining 
how much nitrogen was present after the clover crop 
had been removed, and he had ascertained that it was 
equivalent to rather more than the amount of nitrogen 
present in 8 ewt. of Peruvian guano—that was taking 
1acre. It could not be maintained that the nitrogen, 
to the whole extent he had stated, would be available 
in the shape of nitric acid; yet, if only one-half be- 
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came so available. the reason would ai once be seen 
why clover was such an excellent preparation for 
wheat, and why a good crop of clover was almost in- 
variably followed by an abundant crop of grain.” 
In answer to a subsequent inquiry, he remarked : 
“Good Peruvian guano contains from 14 to 15 pounds 


of nitrogen to the cwt. I mentioned only one example 
of the quantity of nitrogen in the roots and other 
vegetable remains, that are left in the soil; but it of 
course varies. I am at present engaged in following 
up this investigation. One of the matters for investi- 
gation in the preseut year is an inquiry into the growth 
of clover, and I shall follow up that inquiry by ascer- 
taining how far it is useful asa preparation for the 
wheat crop.” 

How to get the most Benefit from Clover. 

The Professor said that after growing a good crop 
of clover, immediate steps should be taken to work the 
soil, and the better the soil was worked by proper ma- 
chinery, the sooner the clover ley was broken up, the 
sooner the atmospheric air entered the soil, the more 
rapidly were the nitrogenous constituents of the root 
destroyed, and the more abundant were the nitrates 
found in the soil. He never examined soil that had 
been well penetrated by air, in which large quantities 
of nitrates were not invariably present. 

A gentleman present remarked that in growing and 
managing the clover crop, harvesting, and feeding off, 
as much attention as possible should be paid to increas- 
ing the roots. “If you work off the heads only, you 
do not injure the stems, the plant is still growing, and 
a large amount of root is formed; but, if you feed off 
the clover, you more or less kill the plant, and the root 
is not formed. This, in considering the effect of the 
clover crop upon wheat, would be of very great value.” 

Dr. V. responded that he had already given some 
attention to this point, and that “after two years’ clo- 
ver crop, leaving the first year’s crop standing for seed, 
more nitrogen was actually obtained than when it was 
immediately fed off. The explanation is that the roots 
develop themselves much more perfectly when the clo- 
ver plant is allowed to grow without being checked, 
as it would be by the nibbling tooth of the sheep.” He 
proposed to make farther experiments, with the view 
of ascertaining the amount of produce, and what was 
left in the ground after treating a piece of clover in 
various ways, and he hoped to have the co-operation 
of members of the Society in case it should prove ne 
cessary to confirm the results of his own investigations 
under different circumstances and in other localities. 


o-e—_—___—_ 
SURPLUS BOXES. 


We often hear bee-keepers remark: ‘I don’t see why 
my bees do not work in the cap-boxes. The outside of 
the hive is black with bees. All idle; yet they will not 
do athing in the cap. How do you manage to get your 
bees to work in the boxes?”’ 

Several things are necessary in order to have bees 
work to advantage in storing honey in surplus recepta- 
cles. 1st. They should be convenient of access. Tall 
hives, with only one small hole for the bees to pass into 
the cap, are not the thing. When a hive is from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four inches in height in the main cham- 
ber, we call it tall. Persons who use low hives, from 
ten to fifteen inches high, have much better success— 
other things being equal—in obtaining virgin honey. 

















The hives should not only be low, but should have abun- 
dant openings, or orifices, in their tops, leading to the 
cap-boxes. If there are holes between every range of 
combs, all the better. <A relative who had kept bees for 
many years, told me he had never succeeded in getting 
but one top box filled. On examining his hives, I found 
them from eighteen to twenty inches high, and only one 
little three-fourth inch hole, entering into the cap-box 
which turned down on top of the hive. The reader will 
readily perceive Why he failed. 2d. The caps, not too 
large, should be snugly made, and fitted closely to the 
hive, and carefully guarded from the light and sudden 
changes of temperature. If the cracks are open, they 
can be stopped with a mixture of rosin and bees-wax, 
three parts of the former to one of the latter. This will 
save the bees much labor in bringing poropolis. A high 
temperature is necessary for comb building, which can 
rarely be attained in open boxes, situated ata distance 
from the main breeding chamber. 38d. Bees, as a gene- 
ral rule, will commence much earlier in the boxes if a 
few pieces of combs are cemented to the top of the box. 
They can be fastened by the mixture of melted rosin 
and beeswax. If small pieces, of only a few cells, are 
used, they will answer the purpose admirably. But the 
larger they are, of course, the better. We have had 
small boxes nearly half filled in forty-eight hours. They 
were fitted with new combs, cemented to their places, 
and placed on the hives in the height of the honey har- 
vest. The bees lost no time, but commenced storing 
honey immediately in the empty combs thus furnished. 
4th. The main or breeding chamber of the hive should 
only be large enough to furnish the queen with all the 
room she needs for laying, and hold enough stores to 
winter the bees. If the body of the hive is large, the 
bees will always work there in preference to going into 
detached boxes to store theirsurplus. In latitude forty- 
three degrees, about two thousand cubic inches is the 
right capacity. A hive 12 by 12 by 14 inches — 2016 cu- 
bie inches; or one 14 by 14 by 10—1960 cubic inches. 
Either size is near enough for practical purposes. Many 
bee-keepers lose by large hives. What honey they get 
is taken from the body of the hive, and is more or less 
mixed with bee-bread, young bees, and soiled by con- 
stant passage of the bees overthe combs. Honey stored 
in clean white combs, in surplus boxes, brings a much 
higher price in the market than a conglomeration of 
broken combs, young bees and bee-bread. 5th. Want 
of sufficient ventilation and protection from the hot sun, 
in very Warm weather, sometimes prevents bees from 
working in surplus honey receptacles. The hive should 
be kept shaded and ventilated in hot weather, so that 
there is no danger of meiting the combs. If the outside 
of the hive is ‘‘ black with bees,”’ it is a sign that there 
is a want of room, or it is inconvenient of access, or that 
the hive is deficient in ventilation. Of course, no one 
should expect or wish his bees to work in surplus recep- 
tacles until they have first provided for their own wants. 

In favorable seasons, you may expect good stocks to 
store surplus, if their hives are low, not too large, fur- 
nish free access to the boxes, boxes made tight, pieces 
of combs secured in the top, and well protected against 
sudden changes of temperature. At least, such has been 
our experience. L. L. FAIRCHILD. 

Rolling Prairie, Wis., 1864. 

°ee 

Lusus Naturz.—A correspondent of the Maine Far- 
mer says that Sylvanus Damon of Buckfield, in that 
State, ‘‘has a two-year old heifer which dropped a calf 
April 2d, which was alive and well and perfect in every 
respect except being entirely without legs or signs of 
any. The supposed cause is that the heifer, about eight 
months previous, was much frightened at a dog rolling 
over on the ground. The body, in the act of rolling, 
being only visible to her, constituted a mental impres- 
sion sufficiently strong to produce the result.”’ 
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No. 34.---THE BUFFALO TREE-HOPPER. 


EDWARD MERRIT of Poughkeepsie last year sent to 
she CouNTRY GENTLEMAN slips of Antwerp raspberry 
stalks, each slip showing a row of holes perforated in 
it, and desiring to know the insect which occasioned 
this mischief. On receiving them I felt so confident 
that I had quite lately given a full account of this in- 
sect and its operations in the COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
that this communication was laid aside, and soon pass- 
ed from my recollection. Recently he sends us slips 
of the grapevine showing the same perforations, and 
renewing his previous request ; and now, on coming 
to examine, I find that it was not to the CouNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, but the American Agriculturist that I 
communicated an article upon this subject, which was 
published in that periodical June, 1862. This will ex- 
plain to Mr. M. why his first remittance came to be 
passed over unanswered, And in now writing again 
upon the same subjéct I shall be able to add but little 
to what is contained in my previous account. 

An appearance so curiously artistic that it attracts 
the particular notice of the person whose eye happens 
to perceive it, is frequently to be seen in the winter 
and early spring, upon some of the leafless stalks of 
the raspberry, and more rarely upon the twigs of the 
apple, cherry, and other trees and shrubs. A row of 
small holes, of the size made in paper by puncturing 
it with a coarse pin or needle, is observed to be bored 
at slight but regular distances from each other, in a 
straight line. The row extends lengthwise of the 
twig, and is from one-half to three inches long, there 
being about twenty-six holes to an inch. It is usually 
in twigs and stalks which are slightly less than a quar- 
ter of an inch in thickness that these rows of holes oc- 
cur, and frequently there are two or more rows upon 
the same twig. While the holes are plain 
and distinct in some kinds of trees, in others 
they are obscure, making wounds which 
' cause the bark to swell into a rough canker- 
ed-like scar, with adeep crack or fissure along 
its middle, in which crack the holes are 
more or less perceptible. On splitting the 
* twig, it is seen that these holes are bored, or 
rather pierced, inward into and almost 
through the soft central pith, in a slanting 
direction, and that each hole is somewhat 
bent or curved, and is occupied by the egg 
of an insect. The eggs are shining, yellow- 
ish white, cylindrical with rounded ends, 
and four times as long as thick—their length 
being a little more than the tenth of an 
inch, and exactly filling the inner portion of 
the holes for about two-thirds of their 
length. And now what insect is it that 
makes these wounds? Several years ago I 
first noticed these wounds in some willow 
twigs, but the holes were empty, the in- 
sects having hatched and left them. In the spring of 
1858 the twigs of apple trees at Akron, Ohio, were 
very much injured’in some orchards by wounds of the 
same kind. The malady excited the attention of H. 
W. Howe, Counsellor at Law, of that place, who sent 
me specimens of the wounded twigs, and a correspon- 
dence upon this subject thereupon took place between 
us. On learning how much of a novelty these wounds 











were, and the insect making them was unknown, he 





devoted particular attention to this subject,and at length 
was so fortunate as to detect the culprit in the very act 
of piercing these holes, and specimens of it were there- 
upon sent tome. It isthusto Mr. HowE that we are 
indebted for knowing what insect it is which causes 


these wounds, and the manner in which it makes 
them. 
The insect is so common through the Northern 


States and Canada, and has such a peculiar form that it 
has at sometime been noticed probably by every person 
of observing habits. It begins to be seen soon after 
the middle of July, and remains until the end of the 
season. It is from three to four-tenths of an inch long, of 
a light grass green color, freckled 
rather faintly with whitish dots, 
and is shaped like a beech nut, with 
two short, sharp pointed processes, 
like horns, jutting outward in 
front, one on each side, giving its 
forward end some resemblance to 
that of a bull or buffalo. Hence 
it has received the name of the 
BuFFALO TREE-HopPpER, or Ceresa 
bubalus, as it was scientifically named originally by 
Fabricius. It pertains to the Homopterous division of 
the order Hemiptera, and to the family Membracide. 
This insect may frequently be seen standing on the 
small limbs of the apple tree, the locust, and other 
trees in our orchards and yards, with its head towards 
the base of the limb. It remains perfectly motionless 
and quiescent ; but it the finger approaches it, with a 
sudden strong spring it darts away with such velocity 
that the eye is seldom able to follow it, or even per- 
ceive the direction in which it has thrown itself. 

We have in our country a few other insects of this 
same genus Ceresa, all of them similar tothe above nam- 
ed species in their size and shape, and no doubt wound- 
ing shrubs and trees in the same manner. And it 
may be some of these by which the rows of holes have 
been made in some of the situations in which they have 
been observed—for it isonly upon the apple tree that the 
Buffalo tree-hopper has been actually seen in the act 
of depositing its eggs. The rows of holes appear to be 
more common in the stalks of raspberries than in any 
other shrub or tree. I find them particularly in the 
wild black raspberry, or thimble berry, as it is some- 
times called, (Rubus occidentalis) and frequently also in 
the red raspberry (R. strigosus,) and they will no 
doubt be noticed also in the high blackberry (A. vil- 
losus.) Correspondents in different places have men- 
tioned to me their occurrence in the garden raspberry 
(R. Ideus.) And where the elder (Sambucus Cana- 
densis) is growing among raspberry briars in neglected 
fields, or by the side of old fences, I have frequently 
noticed these rows of holes in its stalks also. This 
fact is the more worthy of remark, the notion having 
been so widely prevalent that this shrub was peculiar- 
ly obnoxious and repulsive to insects. And further, 
as has already been mentioned, these wounds have 
also been observed in the apple, cherry and willow, 
and in grapevines, and are sometimes so numerous as 
to be injurious by killing, as they frequently do, the 
portion of the twig which is above them. 

In an elder stalk I have seen a row of these holes 
3} inches in length, a joint in the stalk then inter- 
rupting it for a distance of nearly a half inch to where 
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another row, 1} inches long was placed in the same 
line, the upper row containing eighty-one punctures, 
the lower one thirty-two. The whole was probably 
the work of one insect, and done at one continuous 
operation. It hence appears that each female deposits 
about 100 eggs. 

The piercer, lancet or ovipositor—the instrument with 
which the insect perforates these holes—closes into its 
sheath much as the blade of a pocket knife does into 
its handle. It is plainly to be seen thus closed into a 
groove, which is on the underside of the body at its 
hind part. To perforate a hole this piercer, as Mr. 
Howe informs me, is held obliquely downward and 
forward, or like a knife-blade a quarter opened. Being 
in this position, and with its point pressed against the 
bark, it is by a forward movement of its body that 
the insect draws or thrusts it downward through the 
bark and soft wood, and into the pith. An egg, no 
doubt, is then passed into the perforation, and the im- 
plement is then withdrawn. The wounds which are 
thus made are scarcely perceptible at first, but become 
more and more conspicuous with age. It was the last 
of September that Mr. Howe discovered the insect at 
this work, and some of the wounds then on the apple 
twigs, he judged from their appearance, had been made 
a month earlier. 

The eggs remain in the twigs through the winter 
and hatch the following season, probably in the month 
of June, as I meet with some of them in raspberry 
stalks, unhatched at the date of this writing, May 25th. 
They do not produce worms, but small active insects, 
which have some resemblance io the parents in their 
shape, though they are destitute of wings, and of the 
hard, glossy shell-like covering which they acquire 
when they become fully grown. They wander away 
from their birth-place as soon as they come out from 
the eggs. 


These tree-hoppers, both in their young and in 
their full grown states, nourish themselves by punc- 
turing and sucking the juices of the leaves or of 
the tender new bark of the twigs. In this way 
they are pernicious to the vegetation on which they 
occur, as well as by wounding it to deposit their 
eggs. Therefore, in seasons when they are noticed as 
being so common in the orchard or garden as to excite 
fears of injury from them, it may be well to frequent- 
ly shake or jar the trees or shrubs to which they re- 
sort, and strike upon the foliage here and there with 
a stick, to frighten off these insects—for I think few 
of them will remain in situations where they find they 
are liable to be thus disturbed, but will fly away to 
some of the wild vegetation of the fields and forests, 
which appears to accommodate them as perfectly as 
that which we cultivate. Asa FITCH. 

a. 


Effect of the Turnip Crop on the Soil. 


MEssrs. Epitors—It is somewhat singular how 
many and different opinions prevail among farmers in 
relation to the effect of cultivating or raising different 
crops on the soil. Among the different crops that are 
raised there is perhaps as much diversity of opinion in 
relation to the effect of the turnip crop as any one. 
Since I commenced raising turnips I have frequently 
heard it said that the turnip would poison the land, 
that other crops would not do well after it, and that 





after raising it a few years the turnip itself would not 
do well on the same farm on which it had been raised. 
Now in my own experience I have proved all these as- 
sertions, as well as many others, to be entirely without 
foundation, and I have no doubt that in most of the in- 
stances in which crops that succeeded a crop of turnips 
have failed, the failure was to be attributed to other 
causes rather than the turnip. 

I believe that it is admitted at the present time that 
one of the fundamental principles of agriculture is, 
that those crops which have the smallest and fewest 
leaves, with the largest number of roots, draw the 
most of their nourishment from the soil, and but little 
from the atmosphere, and consequently they exhaust 
the soil on which they grow much more than the op- 
posite class of plants which have many and large 
leaves, with but few and small roots, which are sup- 
posed to obtain a much larger proportion of their food 
from the atmosphere, and less from the soil. If this 
principle is a correct one, then the turnip must be one 
of the least exhaustive crops to the scil that is raised. 
Whether other cultivated crops will do as well after 
turnips as before I cannot say, as my turnip crop is 
the last cultivated crop I put on my land before seed- 
ing down to grass. I have raised turnips two years 
in succession on the same land with good success. 
After the turnip crop I sow spring grain and seed 
down to grass. I have sown rye, oats and barley, and 
all of these crops have succeeded well, and I have nev- 
er failed of getting a good catch of grass, and good 
crops of it, for several successive years after it, as good 
as I have ever obtained after any othercrop. Wheth- 
er the turnip will fail to do well, or grow on the same 
farm after a series of years, my experience of more 
than twenty years has failed to prove. It rather goes 
to disprove it, as my last crop was equal in every 
respect to any crop I have ever raised. It seems to 
me that the increasing and successful cultivation which 
this crop is receiving in this country and in Canada, 
and the long and successful experience which it has 
had in England, are sufficient to set at rest all the 
objections which have been raised against this crop, 
and to commend it to the favorable consideration of 
the farmers of this country. 

Setting aside the depredations of insects, and the 
effects of weather, which no farmer can avoid, I think 
that most of the failures in raising this crop have 
arisen from the selection of unsuitable soil, the want of 
sufficient manure, and the lack of careful and thorough 
cultivation, and under these unfavorable circumstances 
no one need to expect to raise good crops of any kind. 
While, on the other hand, if the same judgment, care 
and skill is used in the cultivation of this crop that is 
used in the cultivation of other crops, there can be no 
reason why the same degree of success cannot be at- 
tained as with other crops. The turnip requires a dry 
mellow soil, an abundant supply of manure, with clean 
and careful cultivation, and with these requisites sup- 
plied, good crops can be relied on, and in proportion as 
these things are disregarded, so will the crop be likely 
to fail in quantity and quality. 


Wilmington, Vt. C. T. ALVORD. 
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Devons.—JameEs Swartz, Esq., of Hoffman's Ferry, 
has just purchased from the herd of Capt. Josepu Hi1- 
TON of New-Scotland, the fine yearling Devon bull 
Prince of Wales, out of Moss Rose, 904, by Empire, 424. 
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STACKIN G HAY. 


Stacking in the open field cannot be recommended. 
Ample barns should always be provided. Yet tempo- 
rary necessity may often require stacking. When re- 
sorted to, it should be done well ; the stacks built even 








Fig. 2. 
Unevenly built stack— 


Fig. 1. 


Evenly built stack—the 


horizontal lines show- the horizontal lines 


ing the rounded sur- showing the uneven 

face of the layers. settling of the layers. 
and with symmetrical form; the hay should be pitch- 
ed on from different sides to preserve upright and even 
settling ; for when a stack settles to one side, it neces- 
sarily exposes the upper side to rain, and often to the 
loss of a large portion of the stack. Good stackers 
repeatedly and regularly pass around the structure, 
and place the hay in uniform forkfuls in regular and 
circular layers. The centre is always rounded the 
highest. In a well built stack, the fibres at the out- 
side falling downwards, prevent any rains from passing 
in but a few inches; one laid up badly may allow the 
water to enter a foot or more.— Tucker’s Annual Reg- 
ister. 





*@e 
Sheep-Show and Shearing in Cayuga County. 


On the 8th June, the Cayuga County Sheep-Show 
and Shearing passed off at Scipio Center, on the 
premises of Isaac Akin, who had interested himself in 
making it convenient for the coming festival. The 
day being pleasant, it was held in his orchard, where 
the sheep presented, were well arranged. Our antici- 
pations were fully realized in witnessing a large num- 
ber of farmers interested in wool-growing and sheep- 
husbandry, not only from our own, but adjoining coun- 
ties. 

At 12 o’clock the sheep were all entered, at which 
time a repast was served up by Mr. C. Smith at the 
Central Hotel, to about 200 persons—after that com- 
menced the operations of the different committees in 
weighing and examining the sheep presented. It be- 
ing the first undertaking of this association, many 
were somewhat delicate in bringing in and presenting 
their sheep, owing not only to their being shorn at 
later dates last year, but the inclement winter, to- 
gether with the hay crop secured last season, operated 
very much against this enterprise. Still there was a 
good number represented worthy of praise, and some, 
notwithstanding these circumstances, entered the ring 
for weighing and shearing. 

Aside from those presented for shearing, were many 
extra rams one year old and older. One ram, present- 
ed by G. 8. Center, South Butler, Wayne Co., and en- 
tered in the two-year old class, attracted much atten- 
tion, and drew many singular expressions from the 
people—also some extra ewes and ewe lambs present- 
ed by L. Colvin, E. Lyon, J. Niblo, P. L. Atwood, and 
H. Allen. The whole number of entries for shearing 
was sixteen. 

We give below the figures of those shorn, and re- 


gret much that any of the committees were prevented 
from giving in their reports. Only the first class re. 
ported, which was on rams, three years old and over, 
which were in agreement with the rules of the So. 
ciety on weight of carcass and fleece, all other points 
being equal : 


First Crass Rams, ees Unshorn. ~ Weight Fleece. 


zs oy > o> eh 123 a 10 ozs. Moravia, .. 14 Ibs. 12 ozs, 

2. Gould,..... . 103 Ib —" . 10 lbs. 5 ozs, 

3. — ae 121 oy ... 12 lbs. 8 ozs, 

4. H. Slocum,....... 1411g lbs do. . 16 lbs. 11 ozs. 

S. B. AMOR. ....6.5.: 93 lbs. Venice, ... 13 1bs. 8 ozs. 

2p CLass Rams, two years old: 

1. G. 8. Center, .... 137 Ibs. Wayne Co., 23 Ibs. 9 ozs. 

S. Bi Atom, ......2 76 Ibe. 11 lbs. 4 ozs. 

3p CLass Rams, one year old: 

z 4 L. Atwood, ... 100 lbs. Venice, ... 12]bs. 3 ozs. 
S. Thompson,.... 89 lbs. do. ... 11 Tbs. 6 ozs. 

do. .--. 10639 Ibs. do. ; - lbs. 7 ozs. 

4. P. ee 79 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 

5. L. Colvin, bibatee 100 lbs. Washed, i lbs. 

ist CLass Ewrs, two years old and over: 

2 } . - eee 8339 Ibs. S8lbs. 9ozs. 

2. WS” Sacceticdons 68 lbs. 10 Ibe. 5 ozs. 

zp CLass EwrEs, LAMBs: 

1. P. L. Atwood, ... 82Ibs. 10 lbs. 6 ozs. 

%. B. ByOR,......... 56 Ibs. 7 lbs. 14 ozs. 


H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
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How to Enrich Meadows.—At the meeting of 
the Little Falls Farmer’s Club on the 27th of May, Mr. 
H. Lewis of Frankfort, stated that ‘‘ he had 25 acres of 
meadow that would yield annually a quantity of hay suf- 
ficient for the winter keep of fifty head of cattle. Some 
of his grass had already lodged, and he thought would 
not come up again. He should commence his hay har- 
vest in about three weeks. This extraordinary fertility 
of soil and growth of grass had been effected by under- 
draining and by top-dressing the soil with sawdust in 
which was absorbed the liquid manure from his stock. 
He regarded the liquid manure of more value than the 
solid excrements of the animal. The conclusion had 
been arrived at by experiments and from observation. 
Stakes had been set in pastures and meadows to note 
the effects of liquid and solid manures, and the growth 
of grass was in favor of those spots where the animals 
left liquid manures. Some few years since he commenced 
using sawdust for the absorption of liquid manures and 
spreading the compost on his grass lands, the soil re- 
sponding in a most remarkable manner. Latterly he 
had been using the dust at the rate of 60 bushels per 
week. The manure is hauled upon the land and spread 
as evenly as possible with a shovel or fork; it is then 
brushed and completely broken up and distributed in 
fine particles. This division and fineness of the manure 
is regarded of peculiar advantage, since the plants are 
better able to appropriate their food, and it reaches a 
greater number. About half of the meadow is under- 
drained with horse-shoe tile, the drains being sunk 314 
feet deep. On this portion of the meadow grows the 
largest grass.”’ 








Herkimer Co. Cheese.—On the 30th May about 
2,000 boxes of cheese were brought into market at Lit- 
tle Falls. The Journal of that village says that ‘ full 
twenty buyers were present, and the long processions of 
heavily laden wagons filled the streets near the depot 
from early dawn till late in the evening. The prices 
paid in the morning would average at least seventeen 
cents; but in the afternoon telegrams were received 
from the city which induced a slight deciine.” 





Vitality of Turnip Seed.—The London Agricultu- 
ral Gazette says:—‘‘ After extensive experiments, we 
can declare, as their result, that turnip sced of one year 
old will only germinate about 50 per cent.; two years 





old, 30 per cent. ; three years old, 15 per cent. ; four 
years old, 5 per cent.’ . ™ 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) | of the whiffletree and hooked on the hooks, which are 
ALDEN’S ORCHARD WHIFFLETREES. | driven into the backside of each whiffletree, some four 





A great many expedients have been resorted to in 
ironing whiflletrees, in order to prevent the ends, when 
they come in contact with a tree, from galling it; but 
nothing as yet has been brought out which subserves 
the purpose so completely as the orchard whiffletrees 
manufactured—and I believe patented—by M. Alden 
& Son, Auburn, N. Y. 

The accompanying illustration represents a pair of 
them ready for a wagon, but quite too long for plow- 
ing among trees. 

The ends of the single ones are rounded off, asshown 


or five inches from the ends. 

The loops or clasps near each end are just wide 
enough to allow the cockeyes on the ends of the traces 
to pass through, and they hold the traces on the ends 
of the whiffletrees. Consequently when the whiffle- 
trees pass by a tree there is but little danger they will 
knock off any bark. 

The ends of the whiffletrees should be full as wide 
as the traces, and the clasps are made a little wider 
than the whiffletree, with a jog in the under side of 
them, so that the cockeyes will pass through easily. 





in the figure, and the cockeyes on the ends of the 
traces are put through a kind of clasp near each end | 


This is an excellent improvement of whiffletrees. 
8. EDWARDS TODD. 








Time of Cutting Grass for Hay, &c. 





Early in its growth, grass is watery ; as it approach- 
es blossoming, the amount of sweet nourishing juice 
increases ; after blossoming, and as the seed ripens, 
the sugar diminishes, and the hard woody fibre in 
creases, The best time, therefore, generally is to cut 
within a few days after the principal portion of the 
crop has appeared in flower. For milch cows it should 
be cut a little earlier than for working oxen and hor- 
ses. Hard stemmed grasses, as Orchard grass and 
Timothy, should be cut earlier than softer sorts. 

Expense of Making Hay.— When meadows were cut 
by scythes, and raked by hand-rakes, the cost of se- 
curing a crop was computed to be one-half its value. 
Now, by the use of mowing machines, horse-rakes, 
horse-forks, &c., it need not be one-fourth, as the fol- 
lowing estimate for cutting fifty acres will show: 


situated contiguous to the meadow, the use of the hay- 
sweep in connection with the horse-fork, would proba- 
bly enable two or three men and two boys, with three 
horses, to draw and pack away thirty tons a day or 








Fig. 2—Hay SwEeEpP IN OPERATION. 


Interest on $100, cost of Mowing Machine............ $7.09 | ’ ‘ * 

Wear and tear. annually, gay... .............. ....eeee 3.00 —- The hay-sweep is but little known. The hendl 

Team and man, 8 days, 6 acres per day, (alowestimate,) 20.00 | companying figures (1 and 2) exhibit its construction 
Cost cf cutting GO-acres............002.ccccceceees $30.00 ‘and use. It is essentially a large, stout, coarse rake, 

Raking, horee and man, 20 acres a o. sadibakbexewks . 5.00 | with teeth projecting both ways, like those of a com- 

Drawing, if 2 tons per acre, 2 men and 1 team; wit we a 4 + : 
horse-fork, 8 tons daily, $3 per day, 12 days. ...... 36.00 mon _ olver; a horse is attached to each end, and a 

Contingencies, rain, &., BAY........0 66. cece eee eee 7.00 | boy rides each horse. A horse passes along each side 


OE ay I Fe I ovoid. vse as neecndvivcdany $78.00 
Or, 78 cents per ton. It will be observed, however, 
that the team of the farmer stands idle much of the 
time in harvest, and that the actual cost, as compared 





Fig. 1—Hay Sweep. 
with the old way, would therefore be really less. 
Where the hay is secured in stacks or in hay barns 





| of the winrow, and they thus drag this rake after 


‘them, scooping up the hay as they go. When 500 
pounds or so are collected, they draw it at once to the 
stack or barn, and the horses turning about at each 
end, causing the gates to make half a circle, draw the 
teeth backwards from the heap of hay, and go empty 
for another load—the teeth on opposite sides being 
thus used alternately. To pitch easily, the back of 
each load must be left so as to be pitched first. 

The dimensions should be about as follows: Main 
scantling below, 4 by five inches, 10 feet long; the 
one above it, same length, 3 by 4 inches; these are 


inches, and 3 feet long. The teeth are flat, 14 by 4 
inches, 5 feet long, or projecting 24 feet each way— 
they are made tapering to the ends, so as to run easily 





three feet apart, connected by 7 upright bars, 1 by 2° 
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under the winrow. A gate, swinging half way round 
on very stout hinges, is attached to each end of this 
rake, and to these gates the horses are attached. They 
consist each of two pieces of scantling, 3 inches square 
and 3 feet long, united by two bars of wood 1 by 2 
inches, and a third at the bottom 3 inches square, and 
tapering upwards like a sled-runner—these runners 
project a few inches beyond the gate. The whiffle- 
trees are fastened a little above the middle of the 
gate, and should be raised or lowered so as to be ex- 
actly adjusted. It may be made for $5. 


In using this machine, not a moment is lost in load- 
ing or unloading. No person is needed in attendance, 
except the two small boys that ride the horses. If the 
horses walk three miles an hour, and travel a quarter 
of a mile for each load, they will draw 12 loads, or 
three tons an hour, or 30 tons in 10 hours, leaving the 
men wholly occupied in raising the hay from the 
ground when deposited, by means of another horse 
with the pitchfork. 

It will be obvious that this rapid mode of securing 
hay will enable the farmer to elude showers and 
storms, which might otherwise prove a great damage. 
—Tucker’s Annual Register. 
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FIELD CULTURE OF THE BEAN. 


In the Co. GENT. of April 7, page 224, an Indiana 
Farmer makes inquiries upon the above subject and is 
referred to the Co. GENT., page 203, and also to what 
the late Judge Buel has said of this crop. Now neither 
of these methods are regarded at all by bean growers 
of this section, and they have been raised extensively 
as a field crop in this township (Newfane, N. Y.) for 
many years, and for the past 3 or 4 years they have 
been one of our most profitable field crops, and with usas 
you travel along it is no uncommon sight to see large 
and beautiful fields of 20, and even 30 acres planted 
with beans. H. E. Olinger’s method with us would 
meet with ridicule, as applicable only to the age of one 
handled plows with wooden mould-boards. His choice 
of soil and his manner of preparing it is well enough, 
but to furrow out with a shovel plow 3 feet each way, 
and to plant by hand six beans in a hill, and cover 
with a hoe is old fogy in the extreme, for every year 
increases the necessity of substituting horse for hand 
labor. 

A warm gravelly soil is the best, and if covered with a 
stiff sod, so much the easier to keep free from weeds ; 
take pains in plowing it ; see that every sod is turned 
over ; roll with a heavy field roller; thoroughly har- 
row; then mark out your rows. For the medium 
bean I make the rows 28 inches apart ; for larger vari- 
eties 32 inches. I am particular to secure the best 
beans for seed, and all of the same variety, for it is, 
very essential in securing the crop to have them ripen | 
at one time, and they sell better if they have a uni- | 
form appearance as to size, &c. Plant in drills witha | 
bean planter. I use one that plants two rows at a time, } 
putting on usually about five pecks of seed per acre of 
the medium. Having finished planting, roll all down 
smoothly with a roller; it is of great benefit to the crop, 
especially if you have to cultivate to keep down the 
weeds. I use a common corn cultivator, one that is so 
constructed that you can shut it up close. Very often 
on ground that is free from weeds they never cultivate 














them, but I think in stirring the soil it will increase 
their growth more than enough to pay expenses. 
We consider the best time to plant usually from the 
1st to the 10th of June, although I have seen them 
planted as late as the 25th, and yield a crop of 25 
bushels per acre. The time for pulling and the 
mode of securing them, &c., I will speak of another 
time. 

We all live to learn much by our own experience, 
and by that of others, and as the growing of this crop 
is profitable, will not farmers communicate their prac- 
tical experience, giving facts by which we may benefit 
each other. I well remember in our wheat growing 
days the idea of raising beans as a crop was not 
thought of, and none were grown except in the garden, 


but it is acknowledged that here they can be grown 
for less expense than wheat, acre for acre, and have 
given the raiser greater profits for the last five years 
than wheat. 


Newfane, N, Y. JAS. A. McCOLLUM. 
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DUCKS---RURAL SCENES. 


The duck possesses many excellent qualities. They 
were great favorites with the ancients from the mildness 
and simplicity of their character, from their great fecun- 
dity, laying a great number of eggs, from the cheapness 
and ease with which they are provided for. The feath- 
ers of the white sort are nearly as good as those of the 
goose. 

They are the most isdustrious of all the fowl tribe, 
and we have often gazed on them with admiration to 
see them sputter in shallow and dive down in deep wa- . 
ter. 

The inoffensive and harmless charaeter, the social and 
conversational qualities of ducks, render them not only 
pleasant but profitable animals to keep, and the contrast 
between them and chickens, in their nature and habits, 
is much in their favor. Of the kind and social nature of 
the duck, the following is related by Mowbray: 

We had drawn off for the table the whole of a lot of 
ducks, one excepted. This duck immediately joined a 
cock and hens, and became so attached to them that it 
never quitted their company, notwithstanding some 
harsh usage, particularly from the cock. It would 
neither feed nor rest without them, and showed its un- 
easiness at their occasional absence by continued clamor. 

We once had an individual of the crested variety, 
which, after losing its mate, would keep with a few par- 
ticular fowls during the day, and at night when the 
fowls went to roost, she would follow up the stairs on 
to the second floor, and sit as near the fowls as she could 
get. But after we had placed a few of the large African 
geese in the yard, she left the hens and contracted an 
intimacy with the geese, keeping constantly with them. 











The manners and actions of the duck, whether upon 
land or water, are both curious and pleasant to contem- 
plate. Their regular afternoon parade and march in 


line, the older drakes and ducks in front, from the pond 
homewards, is a beautiful country spectacle, to be en- 
joyed by those who have a relish for the charms of sim- 
ple nature. A parcel of ducks which have been accus- 
tomed to their liberty, were for some particular reason 
shut up for several hours. On the door of their house 
being opened, they rushed out, threw themselves into 
rank and file, and marched with rather a quick step three 
or four times round a certain space, constantly bowing 
their heads to the ground, then elevating themselves 
and fluttering their wings; the ceremony finished, they 
quickly adjourned to the water. We have laughed a 


thousand times at the conceit with which our boyish 
imagination was impressed, namely, that the act we had 
witnessed was nothing less than a duckish thanksgiving 
C. N. BEMENT. 


or their deliverance. 
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STRAWBERRIES IN NEW-JERSEY. 





L. TuckER & Son—We are now in the height of 
our strawberries ; commenced ten days since, on the 
27th uit., being three or four days earlier than usual. 
The damp atmosphere, with frequent showers, is fill- 
ing out the late setting finely so as toinsure a long sea- 
son and large crop where the beds have been kept in 
tolerable good order. Some growers being scarce of 
help, omit to have their plantations of strawberries 
cleaned after they have taken off a large crop of fruit, 
but if it is intended to produce fruit again it must be 
cleaned and cultivated. Last season I contracted with 
the hands that as soon as they got done picking, to go 
over again and take out the grass and weeds, at fifty 
cents a row of several hundred rows, we running the 
subsoil plow along the alleys ahead of them; which 
then seemed a high price, but the result now shows 
that the fruit produced bv the rows uncleaned is 
scarcely worth one dollar; the others are worth from 
five to ten dollars each. Let every farmer resolve to 
cultivate his crops well, and supply the growing plants 
with nourishment, and there is no fear for the results. 

Our earliest berries were Iowa, Scarlet, Cutter, Jenny 
Lind, Bartlett, Downer’s Prolific, French, and Albany 
—all of which have brought high prices. French, 
rather leading, on account of its bright, handsome 
color and fine appearance, sold readily last week in 
Philadelphia at 50 cents per quart ; Lady Finger and 
Hovey, 30 to 40 cents, and-Albany 25 cents per quart. 
It is the opinion here that there is as much money to 
be made from Wilson’s Albany as any one variety, 
commencing early and continuing through the season 
to yield abundantly. Russell is yielding finely, and 
giving great satisfaction where it is near some stami- 
nate variety, but cannot be relied on for a crop of per- 
fect fruit by itself. Alternate rows of it and the Al- 
bany would make a valuable plantation. The fruit 
might be picked and sold together with advantage. 

Cinnaminson, N. J., 6 mo. 6th. WILLIAM PARRY. 
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SAVE YOUR CURRANT BUSHES. 


The currant bushes and gooseberry bushes—excepting 
the black currants—are all being destroyed in this sec- 
tion of country, by small green worms, which deyour 
the leaves in a few days, leaving nothing but the naked 
bushes. 

We have just discovered that pulverized white helle- 
bore, Veratrum album, will effectually destroy every 
worm in less than one hour without injuring the fruit 
or the bushes. 

I sprinkled our gooseberry bushes with less than one 
cent’s worth of it; and, in less than two hours, every 
worm was either dead on the ground or in the last ago- 
nies of death. 

Yesterday morning they appeared in untold numbers 
on our currant bushes. The bushes were sprinkled 
with it; and, in less than two hours, only now and then 
a worm could be found. 

I then placed a few of them on a paper, and sprinkled 
them lightly with it; and, it gave them all sorts of fits ; 
and they seemed to go into the worst kind of convul- 
sions; and all kicked up and died in a few minutes. 

One army of these worms will come up and destroy 
the leaves; and, as soon as the leaves appear again, eggs 
will be deposited on the under side of the leaves, from 
which another crop will soon rise up to devour that 
crop of leaves, 

White hellebore is death to them. The least amount 
of it, when sprinkled on them, “ will give them fits.”’ 
White hellebore is very poisonous. But there is no dan- 
- in using it, if care is only exercised to keep it from 

ying into the mouth and nose. It would probably 
cause a person to sneeze to death ina short time. It is 
a drab-colored powder, very light, and will fly like flow- 
er dust. It can be obtained at drug stores, at 50 or 60 








cents per pound. A quart of it will weigh about a pound. 
A fourth of a pound will kill all the worms on a long 
row of bushes, 
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I put a few spoonfuls of it in a pepper box, and sprin- 
kle it all over the bushes, as lightly as possible; and 
turn up the bushes, and throw it all about the base of 
the bushes—not on the ground—but on the stems and on 
the leaves, in the middle of the bushes. Put it on at 
any time, whether the leaves be wet or dry. The least 
atom of it willarrest their ravages. Therefore, sprinkle 
lightly, although a liberal sprinkling will not injure the 
bushes, 

I think this hellebore will destroy all kinds of insects 
on the vines and flowers of our gardens. There will be 
no danger in trying it on cucumbers, melons, radishes 
and anything else. 

In those localities where the bushes are already de- 
stroyed this year, it would be well to obtain a small 
quantity of it, so as to have it ready for use. 

Those who are distant from large drug stores can 
have it sent to them by mail. Twenty-five cents will 
pay postage and all, on one-fourth of a pound. 

Auburn, N. Y., June 3d. S. EDWARDS TODD. 
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COMSTOCK’S ROTARY SPADER. 


In regard to this implement, a notice of which ap- 
peared in the CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN a few weeks 
since, M. L. SULLIVANT, the great Illinois farmer, 
writes as follows to the Rural New-York : 

“ T am in receipt of your favor of the 12th inst., and 
take great pleasure in replying to your inquiries about, 
and giving you my experience with Comstock’s Rotary 
Spader. 

“IT commenced working one of them on the 19th of 
April, preparing ground for corn, and have worked it 
constantly since, when the ground was in condition 
for working. It has spaded, up to this time, about 75 
acres. A few days later I started two more, anda 
fourth some ten days since ; they have all been run- 
ning constantly when it was not too wet. Iam work- 
ing two of them with four horses and one man each ; 
the other two we work in a gang, with a team of six 
pairs of oxen, driven and managed by one man. 

“These machines work 3 feet in width and 8 inches 
deep, pulverizing the soil more thoroughly and prepar- 
ing a better seed bed than I have been enabled to do 
with the plow and harrow. The horse machines do 
one acre each per hour with a speed of two and three- 
quarter miles; the gang will do one acre per hour, 
with a speed of one and three-eighth miles ; but these 
calculations you can readily make for yourself. 

“T expect in a day or two to have a machine the 
full width of a corn row (3 feet 8 inches) at work, with 
a self-acting corn-planter attached. This machine will 
be capable of preparing and planting the ground at 
the rate of one acre per hour, with a speed of two 
and a quarter miles ; we think four horses, or six oxen, 
and one man will work and manage it readily. 

* As to my opinion of it, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I think it is the greatest step forward that has 
been made in agricultural machinery. I believe they 
will supersede the plow on our prairies, and similar 
soils, and cause a great revolution in Agriculture. So 
far, the wear seems slight ; and I do not believe that 
the cost of keeping them in repair will be greater, 
relatively, than plows. 

“Tecan, by the use of these Spaders, prepare the 
soil and plant it to corn for fifty cents per acre, esti- 
mating the wages of men at one dollar and a half per 
day, and horses fifty cents each. Aside from the re- 
duced cost of doing the work, as compared with the 
plow, I shall expect, from its deeper and more thorough 
comminution of the soil, to get a yield of from twen- 
ty-five to fifty per cent. more with the same cultivation 
than with ordinary plowing, which does not average 
more than four inches in depth in this State. 

“Our spring has been backward and wet, the 
weather is now fine, and plowing and planting are going 
on as rapidly as is consistent with the scarcity of labor 
throughout the State. By the aid of the Spaders, I 








am getting well forward with my corn planting, and 


hope to finish in good season—much earlier than usual,” 
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Sheep Husbandry---Scours---Grub in the Head. 





on the upper lip. A twitch isa loop or cord which 
passes through a hole in a piece of board ; by turning 


Messrs. Eprrors—With this I forward a letter re-| the board the cord grasps tightly anything within the 


ceived a few weeks since from N. P. ATKINSON, Esq., 
of Wheeling, West Virginia. I think it contains some 
vaulable facts in sheep management, and you can pub- 
lish such portions of it as you think proper. 
L. BARTLETT. 
DEAR FRIEND—I noticed in a recent number of the 
Co. GENT., your remarks on the diseases of sheep, and 
particularly those of your neighbors which were dying 
off with the scours. Some twenty years since I lost 
ninety out of one hundred and fifty, in the way you 
allude to. They commenced dying in September, and 
continued on until winter. I used to have a medicine 
chest, and consulted a celebrated sheep doctor, but my 
success was usually so poor, that I soon dispensed with 
everything but good keeping. The scouring of lambs 
is in some measure owing to the character of the sea- 
son. The best remedy that I have found is to com- 
mence feeding them with oats or bran as soon as they 
are weaned. Continue it on until winter. I have 
found by long practice, the clover field to be the best 
place to wean lambs. 


In your remarks you allude to the grubs in the head. 
In this department of sheep diseases I have sustained 
considerable loss. I have injected with a syringe 
strong tobacco juice up the nostrils, but am not certain 
that I ever effected any cure by it. For the last ten 
years I have lost none by the grub until this fall and 
winter, and up to this time I think we have lost some- 
where between thirty and forty. This grub in the 
head seems peculiar to young sheep. I think by good 
keeping early in the fall, I have measurably kept clear 
of them for the last ten years. Last fall I was absent, 
and my young sheep were somewhat neglected. 
When the grub is fairly located in the head, I doubt 
if there is any remedy. In the fore part of the win- 
ter I noticed some of my lambs failing. I picked out 
seven or eight, put them ina place by themselves, 
fed them with oats morning and evening, and yet they 
dropped off one aftér another until all went by the 
board ; some of them continued six weeks, and then 
died. 

If a person in the sheep business is determined on 
success, he must keep them in first rate order from 
the time they are weaned until the spring they are two 
years old. So says my experience, which is of fifty- 
one years standing. N. P. ATKINSON. 





* 
MANAGEMENT OF RESTIVE HORSES. 


Eps. Co. GENT.—I notice in your paper of the 26th 
inst. an article from X. Y. Z. on the management of 
restive horses, which I approve of, particularly the 
advice to use no severity with a horse of that dispo- 
sition. 

Several years since I owned a very fine young blood- 
ed mare, of great nerve and spirit, and endurance al- 
most incredible. She required constant and daily 
use or she would become unmanageable with most 
persons. 

I could keep her quiet while being harnsssed, but as 
soon as I left her head and took hold of the lines two 
men could not hold her. She would rear, plunge and 
start off on a run. 








loop. This caused her to stand perfectly quiet until 
I got into the carriage, when I caused her to be led a 
short distance by the twitch. 

Two applications of the twitch completely cured her, 
She, however, always required very gentle and firm 


treatment, and would never bear the whip or harsh 
treatment. 


I drove her several years, and considered her as safe 
a horse as could be found, with a proper driver. I 
never struck her with a whip. This method might 
not answer with all horses. I have frequently used it 
(always with success when used with kind but firm 
treatment) on colts that were high spirited and diffi- 


cult to harness, which colts, if properly broken, make 
the most safe and useful horses. 


If the horse is balky, and will not start with kind, 
but firm treatment, I think it can be cured effectively. 

Last fall I traded for a mare of very fine appearance, 
and quite fast. The person of whom I bought her re- 
commended her very highly, particularly for standing 
without hitching—said she would stand for hours. I 
found this was a fact, and that she would not start at 
all some times. She was put to the carriage one morn- 
ing. I was in quite a hurry to get to town. She 
would not start, and coaxing, scolding and whipping 
had no effect on her. I called one of the men, and 
told him to stand by her until I returned, and if she 
offered to start, to stop her, and to give her nothing to 
eat or drink until I came home at night. 

After standing about six hours she wanted to start, 
but was prevented. On my return home, after she 
had stood about twelve hours, I got into the carriage. 
She started at the word, was driven about six miles, 
put in the stable and fed, and has never been any 


trouble since—never has balked the least. G. G. L. 
Wilmington, Del., June 7, 1864. 
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SELECTION OF MALES FOR BREEDING. 


The season has now arrived when a horse has to be 
chosen to which the mares must be taken to have 
foals by. The time is near at hand when a bull will 
have to be selected to have the cows breed by, and 
after a while it will be necessary to decide where a 
ram shall be bought to serve the ewes next fall. The 
importance attached tosecuring proper males for siring 
the next generation will at once stamp the character 
of any farmer who attempts to be the raiser of live 
stock. Many, very many, look only for an animal 
which can be used at the least outlay of cost and 
trouble. Any horse is good enough, and the bull 
easiest obtained will do, and as for rams the two or 
three little dwindling wretches which were refused by 
the drover and butcher last Summer cannot be put to 
a better purpose than allowed to run round. Thus in 
the finest country under the sun for stock raising, the 
continual cry is, it don’t pay to keep stock ; the land 
is not good enough, for nothing fattens without giving 
more than the profits in grain, meal, &c., besides such 
bad luck attends the rearing of the young, and the 
cows give so little milk, the sheep cut next to no wool, 
and the horse raised rarely pays for food and attendance. 
Let shame attend such men, for they not only injure 











I completely cured her of this by putting a twitch 


themselves and families, but deter others from keep- 
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ing cattle and sheep, and thus entail a vast loss to 


. . | 
the whole community, and moreover occasion the land | 


they occupy to “ run out,” or become exhausted to such | 
a degree that it will not pay for cultivation. 


It is surprising that the wives of these farmers | 


possess far more sense than their husbands, for 
should they hear of a breed of fowls superior to their | 


own, a setting of eggs is sent for, and the next sea-, 


s0n every rooster on the premises has to have his head | 


off to make room for the young ones of the better sort, 
and through attention much money is made by poul- | 
try, whereas others have no success, and don’t believe | 


there is any profit attached to keeping them. 


A great deal has been written and said of late on 
the subject of in-and-in breeding, but the writer of 
this has known several cases of great losses occurring 
through this mode, which, though not taking place in 


| 





to the mill. The bulk was decreased so much by the 
process that the boy took it tothe Park on his way 
back, scattering it on the greensward as the horses 
continued walking along. 

Having always plenty of turnips for the sheep, none 
was given to them, but should it be introduced here, 
it might be valuable where no roots can be grown, if 
‘a little meal was sprinkled among it in troughs. It 
would be folly to expect sheep to do any good by 
browsing, and, moreover, they would lose half their 
wool by crowding between the bushes. It appears to 
be very hardy in winter, and will be found in bloom 
in the coldest spells. There is an old saying, that 


“ when furze is out of blossom, kissing’s out of fashion.” 
J. B. 
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any instance in the first progeny, yet surely showed in 
future generations, even after fresh blood had been 
introduced. This was in the cows and pigs, particu- 
larly with the latter ; the chief mischief was abortion 
in the cow stock, and in the small number of pigs at a 
birth with the sows—three, two and one being the 
whole litter in numerous instances. The fact of large 
sheep owners doing this with impunity proves naught ; 
but watch these flocks, and in a few years every head 
of the in and-in bred ones will be sold off under some 
pretext or other, the real cause being barrenness and 
utter incapacity for propagating theirspecies. J. B. 
9-9-9 
Gorse as a Crop for Rough Land. 





Having planted twelve acres of furze, or gorse, in 
England, and had it mowed and bruised by machin- 
ery with water power for thirteen years afterwards, it 
may not be amiss to state a few particulars. I was 
farm bailiff for Lord Northwick, who, having erected 
a bone mill, obtained another machine for grinding 
and crushing gorse, to work from the same water- 
wheel. Most of the seed was had through “ Thomas 
Gibbs & Co.,” the agricultural seedsmen of London. 
It was French growth, but some was gathered from 
the common kind growing in our own fox coverts, 
which did equally well. It was drilled, twelve Ibs. 
per acre, twenty inches apart, and came very thick. 
It cut from 40 to 60 tons per acre on the part best 
suited for its development, which was a very poor, 
soft, sandy loam; on a portion which was stony and 
on the hill-side the crop was two-thirds lighter. It 
was mowed down close to the ground, and if there 
was more than could be eaten, it was all cut and oth- 
erwise disposed of, because it would turn to wood the 
second season. Horses eat it, and there is a saving of 
other fodder. It improves the flavor of butter when 
given to cows, but it is astringent in effect, and has 
nothing in it to fatten, barely keeping any cattle in 
store condition. As his lordship had 600 deer, we 


gave the chief part to them, and the pulpy mass of 


stuff was devoured with the greatest avidity, and in 
consequence several stacks of hay were saved and the 
herd increased in number to 800. A man and boy 
attended to the machine, and another man mowed 
and pitched on the loads; a second boy doing the 
hauling with two horses to a cart used for the pur- 
pose. The gorse was placed on similar to hay, and, 
by tying on with ropes, very heavy loads were taken 


Market Fairs.—We have often commented upon the 
| advantages attendant upon the establishment of these 
occasions, and expressed the hope that they would ere 
|long become an American “ institution,’ as they have 

been an English one for along period of time. As af- 

fording an example, we observe that the farmers in the 
| vicinity of the town of Hertford, about 20 miles from 
| London, have just been giving a dinner to a firm of auc- 
| tioneers who were instrumental in establishing a regular 
| fat stock market there in 1852, at first held monthly, but 
since 1861 once a Week, and the benefits of which this com- 
pliment was intended to mark. At the weekly auctions 
held in 1863 it seems that 1,877 oxen, 22,489 sheep, 123 
calves, 2,702 pigs, and 1,166 lambs were sold—total bead 
of stock 28,357; total value £107,013, or over half a mil- 
lion dollars. The sales of 1856 were less than £20,000, 
showing a gradual increase every year until 1863, as 
above stated, the amount was five-fold that of seven 
years before. 

The French Crops.—aAll reports agree that up to 
the'first or second week in May the season was an unfa- 
vorable one in France. ‘A prolonged drought and a 
temperature generally too low for the season have ag- 
gravated the prejudice occasioned to all cultures by the 
frosts of winter, Which occurred without the ground 
having been protected by a mantle of snow. The 
wheats and the oats present a sad appearance, and spring 
forage is very backward. Agriculturists who have not 
food in reserve for their stock, begin to be in the great- 
est embarrassment, and lean cattle are selling at low 
rates.”’ Toward the middle of May there was some im- 
provement, the temperature being more genial with 
fine rains. 

Statistics of Disease among Cattle.—A corres- 
pondent of the North British Agriculturist gives a sta- 
tistical account of the number of cattle bought, sold fat, 
sold diseased, and buried; with the description of ani- 
mals kept each year since June, 1839, on a farm in Edin- 
burghshire. The whole number bought in the twenty- 
five years was 1867; of these, 1677 were sold fat, and 99 
were diseased, 9 were slaughtered on account of acci- 
dent, 7 died from constipation, 9 from stomach stag- 
gers, 67 from lung disease, and 7 from splenic apoplexy. 
Of these, 777 were of Scotch breed, 168 English, and 
922 Irish. Thus, during a quarter of a century, out of 
an average herd of cattle, amounting each year to 
about 75 head, 67 died from lung disease and 22 from 
other ailments. The writer adds: ‘‘I] have no reason 
to believe that the above results vary much from what 
is the average experience of most feeders of cattle. Of 
course some parties may have had more disease, while 
others may have had fewer cases. Still, these figures 
justify no such absurd alarm as has been raised, nor sup- 
port the idea that disease arises from contagion.” 
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SNOWY OWL. Nyctea nivea. Davprn. 


The Snowy Owl is the handsomest of all the Owl 
family, not only on account of its size, which is very 
considerable, but also on account of its beautiful plu- 
mage and large shining eyes. 

This bird is only a wiuter visitor in the United 
States. It is seldom seen here before November or 
after the beginning of February. In Pennsylvania it 
is only a winter visitor, and this is likewise the case 
even as far north as Massachusetts. 

Nothing of any importance is known concerning 
the breeding of this bird in the United States. Its nest 
has been found in Europe frequently, but the writer 
has never heard of an instance—well authenticated— 
of its breeding here. 

Sir Joun RICHARDSON, who had excellent opportu- 
nities for observing its habits, while in the Arctic re- 
gions, says that it hunts its prey in the daytime, and 
that it breeds upon the ground, and lays three or four 
globular white eggs. 

The Snowy Owl lives principally upon fish, which it 
catches in a very singular manner. It will seat itself 
by the side of a small creek, and close its eyes appa- 
rently, but is all the while really keeping a sharp look- 
out. Presently an unlucky fish swims by. The watch- 
ful eye of the Owl has detected it, and dash goes his 
claw into the water, and almost simultaneously out 
comes the fish in its grasp. This is continued until it 
is gorged, when it retires toa tree, upon which it 
alights and sleeps off the effect of its previous gorge, 
only however, to again pursue the same plan. 

An amusing anecdote is told of one of these Owls, 
which had settled upon the rigging of a ship by night 
to rest after its long journey. The bird was quietly 
seated upon one of the main yards, when it was sud- 
denly aroused from its slumbers by a sailor who had 
been sent aloft to perform some nautical duty. The 
man, terrified at the two glaring eyes that suddenly 
opened upon him, descended precipitately from the 
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Butcher Bird, or Great Northern Shrike. 
Collyrio borealis, BARD. 


\\ 


he Butcher Bird, or Great Northern Shrike, 
(Collyrio borealis, BATRD) was, prior to the time of 
WILSON, considered as identical with the English 
Butcher Bird, (Lanius excubitor, LINN,) but Wr 
SON doubted the identity of the two, and sub- 
sequent authors have proved it. One of the 
most observable of their differences consists in 
the bill of the two species. The bill in the 
American bird is much more hooked than in the 
European. The singularity of the habits of this 
bird has perplexed many naturalists. Some, on ac- 
count of the shape of his bill, have classed him with 
the hawks, while others have classed him with the 
jays, on account of his feet. There is, indeed, an ap. 
parently strange dissimilarity between the bill and 
| feet of this bird. With such a bill as this bird has, 
| we naturally expect strong talons, to enable him to 
| hold his prey. But, on the contrary, we find compara- 
tively insignificant ones. This seeming pardox is ea- 
sily solved by examining closely his habits. If we 
do this, we will perceive that he never makes use of 
his claws to tear, or in any manner help him to catch 
his prey, but performs both with his bill. Butcher 
birds have been seen to pursue small sparrows, and 
strike them dead with a single blow of their powerful 
beak. 

The Butcher Bird chiefly feeds upon grass-hoppers, 
and other like insects. When he has eaten enough 
to satisfy the cravings of his appetite, instead of hoard- 
ing up the surplus food in chinks, crevices in trees and 
holes in stone walls, after the manner of jays and 
crows, he preserves his by impaling the grass-hoppers, 
&c., that constitute his food, upon sharp thorns. 

When grass hoppers, and other insects of a like 
character, fail him, he resorts to the cruel practice of 
catching and eating various small birds. These he of- 

‘ten treats to the same horrible death that he does 
| grass-hoppers—impaling them alive upon sharp thorns, 
| where they are left to die a miserable death. 
According to Wrson, the Butcher Bird, or Great 
Northern Shrike, builds its nest in the upright fork of 
'a small tree in the midst of a wood. It is outwardly 
composed of grass and moss and lined with feathers. 














rigging, declaring that “ Davy Jones” was sitting The eggsare of a pale cinereous color, thickly marked 
upon the main yard! It is perhaps unnecessary to at the large end with spots and streaks of rufous. The 
state that “Davy Jones” is the sailors’ name for the! writer not having a specimen of their eggs in his cabi- 
evil spirit. J.P. Norris. | net, is unable to give measurements of them. 
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HOUSE-CLEANING. 


Papering.—If you must do this yourself, look over 
your wall, and fill any little breaks or cracks with a lit- 
tle plaster of Paris mixed up with water—(mix very lit- 
tle at a time, as it soon hardens,) or with putty. Brush 
over the wall with a solution of one pound of glue to 
three gallons of water. Have ready a smooth paste of 
flour, allowing one pound alum to three gallons of paste. 
Trim one side of your paper neatly and cut it in lengths 
of the ceiling’s height. Have a long, clean table, and 
lay the right side of the paper down upon it, and, with 
a white-wash brush, spread the wrong side of the paper 
smoothly with paste. Take the two ends of the paper 
in your hands, (the right side folded in) step quickly up 
on your platform, and begin at the top, pressing the 
paper down smoothly with a clean towel. The trimmed 
edge of the second piece will lap over the untrimmed 
edge of the first piece, andso on. The figures must be 
matched exactly, as in a carpet, and you should begin 
in the most obscure corner of the room, putting on the 
first piece by a plumb line. The border will have to be 
cut in pieces that you can handle easily, and that, as 
well as the paper, may be so accurately joined that not 
a seam will be discernible. Simple and small figures 
are easiest hung. 

Screens, &c.—By the bye, if you have any fire 
screens, bed canopies, or rugs, to make, it is well to do 
it while your hand is in. The screens or canopies must 
have a firm cotton cover, tacked on smoothly and tight- 
ly. The paper is then pasted on them as on a wall, and 
their good looks depend on the neatness with which the 
border and centre piece, if they have any, are put on. 

Cheap Rugs.—Very good rugs for hearths, wash- 
stands, or bed-sides, may be made by stretching a stout 
piece of cotton cloth, the size you desire, on a clean 
floor or table; paste a pretty paper on it, and a suitable 
border around. When dry, give it two or three coats of 
varnish, and bind and fringe, if you like. These rugs are 
quite pretty, and will last astonishingly, and may be 
cleaned just as oil cloth. They do very well for plain, 
spare chambers, and they have the recommendation of 
being very cheap. 

Furniture.—Bedsteads should be taken apart at least 
at the fall cleaning, washed thoroughly in the crevices 
subject to the attacks of bugs, and when dry, coated 
with corrosive sublimate dissolved in alcohol, mercury 
mixed in beaten white of egg, or, for common coarse 
furniture, fill all the crevices not likely to come in con- 
tact with the bed clathes, with strong, common brown 
s0ap. 

Then rosewood, mahogany, or any fine furniture, 
must be freed from dust and wiped clean of fly specks 
or other soil, and after rubbed over with very fine rotten 
stone mixed with olive oil, and when dry rubbed off 
with a soft silk cloth. If your fine furniture needs var- 
nish, get a first rate professional hand. But, with good 
cabinet-makers, varnish and suitable brushes, for com- 
mon furniture, you may do the job quite well yourself. 
Be sure to have the article clean when you begin; have 
the varnish thin; put on a small quantity at a time, and 
rub it in well, following the grain of the wood. 

If you live out of reach of a cabinet-maker’s aid, you 
may repair and varnish up considerably, if you have pa- 
tience and skill. If a piece of vencering is off, cut off 
the edges of the break smoothly, fit in a piece of veneer 
exactly, (the grain running with that of the furniture,) 
paste it in with glue, and tack it in with a number of 
common pins slightly. When the glue hardens, draw 
out the pins, and, with a piece of glass, scrape the new- 
ly joined edges perfectly even. Now, if the piece of fur- 
niture is much scurfed and abused, scrape off all the old 
varnish With glass carefully ; then rub it with coarse and 





| glass. 














fine sand-paper suecessiyely, until smooth as satin; pro- 
ceed to varnish, and you will be astonished at the re- 
sult of your labor. 

A fine feather brush and soft silk cloth should be used 
daily on fine furniture. The dust should be beaten out 
of the cushions with the hand; brocatelle or hair cloth 
Wiped with a clean cloth; velvet with a worsted plush 
roll, or better still with the hand only. 

Marble.—All marble should be washed commonly 
with luke-warm water and a sponge; grease spots or 
stains can be removed by washing with salts of tartar 
or repeated applications of fine chalk. 

Iron Spots may be removed by rubbing with a piece 
of lemon, and washing after with cold water. 

Alabaster should be washed with a brush thorough- 
ly with aqua fortis in clear water—(an ounce toa half 
pint)—then rinsed in cold water and set in the sun to dry. 

Ink Spots on wooden furniture may be removed by 
rubbing on oil of vitriol mixed with two parts of soft 
water. The white marks from heat may be removed by 
rubbing first with oil, and after with alcohol, or with 
spirits of hartshorn. 

Unvarnished Mahogany, or any other furniture 
wood, may be polished several ways, and by frequent 
rubbirg be kept very nice. 

A piece of beeswax as large as an egg, half as much 
rosin, melted in a pint of spirits of turpentine, spread 
over a table evenly, and when cold well rubbed with a 
soft cloth, looks well. 

A gill of spirits of turpentine, one of sweet oil, and a 
pint of sweet milk, makes an excellent polish—well rub- 
bed after—or 

Take a cake of pure beeswax, rub it all over the sur- 
face you Wish to polish; then wrap a linen cloth over a 
warm smoothing iron, and rub it over the table until 
the wax is evenly spread; then with a woolen cloth rub 
until smooth and bright. We used tospend much time 
in an old pioneer house, the best rooms of which were 
finished with black walnut, and kept, with this polish only, 
as bright as mirors. 

Picture Frames, gilt ornaments, &c., and the glass 
over pictures and engravings, should be cleaned with 
whiting as directed in previous receipts for cleaning 
Water may injure both picture and frame. The 
gilding should be brushed or wiped very softly and 
carefully. 

Oil Paintings may be wiped with lukewarm water 
anda soft sponge, and dried witha soft cloth. The gild- 
ing cannot be cleamed by any trials I have made, and I 
have hac woeful experience in trying. 

Venetian Blinds should be brushed between the 
slats every morning, and occasionally cleaned as other 
painted work, care being taken not to discolor the trim- 
mings with water. 

Oil Blinds must be stretched out on a table, held 
firmly and washed quickly with mild tepid soap suds, 
and wiped dry. 





eee 

Vermont.—The State Fair is to be held at White 
River Junction in September. On the first day of the 
fair there will be a wool growers’ convention at which 
Goy. Brown of Concord, Mass., will deliver an address; 
on the second day the Hamburg flag will be presented 
to the Society by Col. Needham, and on the third day 
will be delivered the annual address. Competition open 
to other States and the Canadas. 


"™ 


Massachusetts.—We observe that at a meeting of the 
Trustees of the Agricultural College in Boston last week, 
it was voted, 8 to 4, to locate the college at Amherst. 
There were several towns which had applied for the loca- 
tion, and the citizens of Northampton had made particu- 
lar efforts to secure it. 
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regular form and very regularly and beautifully veined 
with silver. We trust they may thrive and multiply. 
We have not time at present to linger among the 
strawberries; suffice it to say that the Triomphe de Gand 
was incontestably the richest and sweetest we tasted, 
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yielding quite well, and berries of fair size. It should 





be covered in winter. The Russell seemed better in quali- 





The State Fair.—The Premium List for the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Fair of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society, at Rochester, Sept. 20-28, has been printed, and 
copies may now be had by addressing the Secretary, Col. 
B. P. Jounson, at Albany, or on application at the Offices 
of the Rural New-Yorker and Genesee Farmer at Roches- 
ter. Among classes in which there is an increased number 
It will be re- 
membered that under the present ruling of the Society, 
the premiums in all the different classes of animals are 
open to competition for all animals that may be exhibi- 
ted, whether imported or from other States and Canada, 
except those animals which have received the highest 


of prizes offered is that of Merino sheep. 


prize heretofore. 





Horticultural.—We occupied a leisure hour the 
other afternoon on the grounds of Mr. Joun DINGWALL 
of this city, who has given much attention to the small 
Among the prominent 
features of his grounds is a specimen row of grapes, com- 
prising about seventy leading varieties, some of them 
But the younger vines afford as good 
an opportunity as the older for the comparison of pecu- 
liarities in foliage and growth, and the writer was in- 
terested particularly in examining the Adirondac which 
he had not before seen, for the purpose of detecting any 


fruits, as well as floral matters. 


not yet fruited. 


indications its appearance might give on the somewhat 
mooted question of its native or foreign origin. 
as the leaf is concerned, every mark of the native vine is 
certainly present, and Mr. D. considered it strange that 
any doubt of its American origin could have been seri- 
ously entertained. 

The Delaware vine, as many may be aware from un- 
pleasant experience, issomewhat difficult of propagation. 
Mr. Dingwall has a plantation of about 2,700 vines, start- 
ed this year, which attracted our notice for their fine 
appearance. He succeeded in getting this number of 
vigorous plants out of about 3,000 buds cut, in the fol- 
lowing way: The cuttings (each containing a single bud) 
in February last were put into a cracked jar, in alter- 
nate layers of an inch or two with about equal quanti- 
ties of dampened moss, and placed near enough the fires 
to have a constant heat of perhaps 60°. The first of 
March, after lying three weeks in the moss, the buds 
were perceptibly swollen, the wood softened, and the 
cuttings partially calloused; and they were set out as 
usual in white sand and leaf mold in a propagating frame 
over the hot water pipes, at a heat of 75°. The growth 
made was most satisfactory, and in four weeks the large 
proportion above mentioned were ready for potting. 
When potted they were placed in a hot-bed with slight 
bottom heat until thoroughly established for trans- 
planting into the open air. 

Our Minister to Japan, Hon. R. H. Pruyn, of this 
city, has favored Mr. Dingwall with a number of plants 
and seeds from that country, some of which are of con- 
siderable promise. Several varieties of Maple are new, 
and if as hardy as we presume they are, will be decided 
acquisitions. They came without names, but two of 
them seem to correspond, we should think, with the 
Acer dissectum fol. pinnatifidus rubra and fol. pinnatifidus 
viridibus, mentioned as shown at the late horticultural 
exhibition at Brussels. <A third, which we cannot ever 
attempt to identify by that list, is perhaps more beau- 
tiful than either of the above, having what botanists 
would probably term a palmately seven-cleft leaf, of very 


So far 


ty than.as we have before tried it after being some time 
picked; it proves a hardy and vigorous plant, and a 
good bearer—is sweet and yet marked by considerable 
character—in which last respect, to our taste, the Austin 
and Prince’s Magnate were greatly lacking, although 
large fruit and not objectionable in flavor. Wilson’s was 
yielding well, and is largely grown as a market variety. 





A Good Bargain.—In noticing, p. 301 of the Co. 
GENT. of May 12, the late Short-Horn Sale of Mr. Law- 
FORD in England, we omitted to remark the very good 
price paid for one of the bulls. The Mark Lane Express 
says: ‘‘ Imperial Oxford by Second Grand Duke from 
Oxford 13th, caused, as might have been expected, a 
very obstinate fight among the believers in Bates. After 
200 was reached, the Rey. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Hegan 
fought it out up to 300 gs., and the latter, who would 
have gone on considerably farther rather than lose him 
as a cross for his Duchesses, was the conqueror.” 

Imperial Oxford, it may be remembered, was one of 
the bulls sent to England by SAMUEL THORNE, Esq., of 
Dutchess County, and sold by him there for 200 guineas. 
His owner has made fifty per cent., it now appears, on 
the bargain, beside having had the services of the bull. 

Agricultural Statistics, &c., in Canada.—Hon. 
Gro. Brown, M. P., Chairman of a Joint Committee of 
the Legislative Council and Assembly of Canada, ap- 
pointed to inquire and report what measures can bé 
adopted for the advancement of Agriculture in the Pro- 
vince, has issued a circular containing twelve leading 
questions, and a large number of subordinate inquiries, 
calling for the information requisite in such investiga- 
tion. The questions relate, 1. to the operations of the Bu- 
reau of Agriculture; 2. to the collection of Agricultural 
Statistics ; 3. tothe promotion by government aid of land 
drainage ; 4. to the taxation of non-resident wild lands 
with the view of promoting their settlement and culti- 
vation ; 5, to changes in husbandry to increase the fer- 
tility and production of the country ; 6. to the extension 
and improvement of dairy farming; 7. to that of sheep 
farming, and 8. to the culture of flax; 9. as to the expe- 
diency of public appropriations for importing improved 
stock; 10. as to the improvement of the prize system 
adopted by Provincial, County and Township Agricultu- 
ral Societies ; 11. asto the establishment of model farms, 
and, 12. whether there is any other direction in which 
the government can lend its aid toward the advance- 
ment of Agriculture in the Province. 

This circular shows that the Committee have taken 
hold of their duties in earnest, and the facts and opin- 
ions collected in response will aid materially in shaping 
their Report. Suchaction affords proof of no morethana 
just recognition on the part of the Provincial govern- 
ment, of the importance of doing its utmost to develop 
the agricultural resources of the country—to which end, 
indeed, the authorities and societies of Canada have long 
displayed a degree of liberality and public spirit which 
might be advantageously emulated, with similar good 
judgment, on this side the lines. 

> 

Pennsylvania.—The Pennsylvania State Agricul- 
tural Society has selected Easton as the place of holding 
its next annual exhibition—date not given. The en- 
closure is one of the most extensive of its character in 
the State, containing over 80 acres of ground. 
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How to Get a Farm and Where to Find One. 
—The author of that useful little treatise ‘Ten Acres 
Enough,”’ has prepared a second work under the title 
above quoted. The preface states that his “effort has 
been to group together some of the many remarkable 
openings for agricultural enterprise which exist in our 
country. Wherever we turn they are to be found. The 
great West has long abounded with them, and the South 
will soon be equally prolific. The Middle States, New- 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, contain thousands of 
these openings, where cheap lands within reach of cash 
markets have long been waiting for purchasers. But 
they have remained comparatively unknown to the agri- 
cultural public.”’ 

But this is not the sole object of the book. It traces 
the success of those who, beginning with little or no- 
thing, have acquired ample farms by their own intelli- 
gent cultivation and management; and it aims to sup- 
ply as much information as possible, to guide others 
in the same path. Mr. Jas. Miller, New-York, has this 


volume in press, and we shall look with interest for its 
appearance. 


2 


New-England.—It is stated that the arrangements 
for the first exhibition of the New-England agricultural 
Society, which is to take place at Springfield, Mass., 
Sept. 6, 7,8 and 9 are progressing satisfactorily. The 
scale upon which it will be conducted may be judged 
from the premiums offered, which amount in the aggre- 
gate to $10,000. The address before the Society will be 
delivered on the 9th by Goy. Andrew, and there will be 
farmers’ meetings for the discussion of topics connected 
with practical agriculture every evening during the fair. 
Nearly all the railroads in New-England will transport 
stock free of charge. 





» 
- 


New-Jersey.—The Legislature of this State have 
voted the proceeds of the U. 8. Agricultural College 
Land Grant to the organization of an agricultural depart- 
ment in connection with Rutgers College, at New Bruns- 
wick. As the funds of the College, and the proceeds cf 
the U. 8. Agricultural lands are both exclusively devoted 
to the payment of Professors’ salaries and the expenses 
of instruction, a meeting of the friends of the institution 
has been held with the view of raising money for the 
erection of the new buildings and other outlay incurred 
in bringing the department into working order. 





An Executive Committee was appointed—also sub- | 


committees from the several counties. The committees 
from Middlesex and Somerset counties pledged them- 
selves to provide the farm—and all expressed themselves 
as ready to commence immediate efforts to supply the 
needed means for putting this institution in full opera- 


tion, and ready to meet the high expectations of its | 


friends and of the State. 


a> 


Relieving Choked Cattle.—We have seen many 





cattle choked, but so far have never found but one reme- | 


dy that was entirely safe to the animal. This is the in- 


sertion of astout wooden frame to hold the mouth open, | 


while the arm is thrust through this frame and down the | F " — r 
Us | Pears in New-Jersey.—On arecent visit to Hights- 
g- | 
‘ : : ‘ - |town, New-Jdersey, IsAac PULLEN, an intelligent fruit- 
ing a flexible rod for ramming the obstruction down- | town, Hew-ceeney, AAG PULLER, Oe eg 


throat at full length, to withdraw the obstruction. 


ward is unsafe, on account of the liability to bruise the 


throat, and can never succed very well, unless the ob- | 


struction is already far down. We observe, however, in 
a late number of the Rural New-Yorker, the notice of a 


attended with very little danger and succeed in all 
cases Where the obstruction is not in the upper part 
of the throat. 
rind on the end of the flexible stick, 
part of the pork shall be ontward. 
to the stick immovably by a piece of strong twine. 


so that the soft 





It must be secured | 
Its’ 





softness and lubricating character enables the operator 
| to push the obstruction downward with more ease and 
|safety than could be accomplished in any other way. 
| The head should be held firmly by the horns in a nearly 
ilevel position, and the tongue drawn out by the band. 
| Good management, by seeing that apples, potatoes and 
| the other food placed before cattle, are always properly 
| sliced before feeding, would obviate the necessity of any- 
| thing of this kind; but as we cannot wholly avoid the 
|employment of careless laborers, it is well to under- 
| stand the remedy. 
} + 
Experiment with Manure.—lI. PuLLEN of Hights- 
town, N. J., recently related to us an experiment show- 
| ing the great superiority of surface manuring in autumn. 
One-third of a field in strips, received an autumn dress- 
,ing of manure at the rate of about twelve or fifteen 
jloals peracre. A second portion was manured in the 
| spring with an equal quantity, and a third was dressed 
| With guano, at the rate of 300 pounds per acre. The 
_crop on the fall manured part was about “ three times as 
good as on that manured in spring. The guano gave an 
| intermediate result. The second year guano was applied 
‘over the whole, and the third year the land was left in 
igrass. During both the second and third year, the 
growth on the autumn manured portion was decidedly 
| the best; the second best was on that which Was gua- 
| noed the first year; and the poorest of all on the spring- 
manured portion. 








Sale of Alderneys and Ponies.—Mr. Ricnanrp- 
son’s sale of Alderney Cattle and Shetland Ponies at 
| New-York, last week, resulted in the following large re- 
turns: 





Lot 1. Alderney Cow ‘“ Fanny,” to calvein August,.. $250.00 

> do. to 8 fg Saree 310.00 

2. do. OR ET ee ees, eee ee 50.00 

3. do. Cow “ Beauty,” tocalve next month, 400.00 

4. do. ns ea las on 345.00 

5. do. Heifer-calf of Rose-Bud,........ ... 105.00 

6. do. do. “Clover,” to calvein July,.. 275 .00 

7. do. Cow ‘ Molly,”’ imported, but not / 235.00 
warranted to breed, .................. j its 

ee $1.970.00 

| 8. Shetland Pony, nine years old,................ $120.00 

| 9. do. Stud, seven years old,............... 175.00 

| 0 GO. FUSES, TARP FORTS GG soci cicccccccsces 185.00 

i. I ls ons iaeccenccceccccsccss 115.00 

errr 275.00 


It will be seen that the average for six Alderney cows 
and heifers reached the high figure of $820. So much 
inquiry was made for the Short-Horns and Sheep, the 
! sale of which had been deferred, that Mr. R. has conclu- 
' ded to offer them at the same place on Tuesday, the 
28th inst. For particulars see advertisement. 


gues a 

Michigan.—Mr. Howanrp, as Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture, has issued a circular to the farmers of 
Michigan, calling for information as to the crops, stock 
and implements of the State, the use of manures, and 
other subjects relating to its agricultural resources and 
| practice. The returns received will be made available 
for the public benefit, through his next Annual Report. 
> 


| 
i 
i 
| ————____ 
| 
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grower of long experience at that place, informed us 
that the Bartlett Pear was nearly the only sort that uni- 
formly succeeded in that region, and proved by far the 
most profitable variety. Next to this he placed Man- 


: ; , : ining’s Elizabeth, which he thinks will prove an excel 
mode of using this remedy which we think must be | ” 4 , E 


lent and reliable sort. 
badly, and proves nearly worthless. 


The Flemish Beauty cracks very 
Giffard also cracks 


: ‘ , : s ; much. 
It consists in tying a piece of pork- | 


Broome County.—The Agricultural Society of this 
county is to hold its Annual Fair at Binghamton, Sept. 
13-15, and a Horse Show, Sept. 16. 
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Trial of Implements Needed.—Thce editor of the 
New-England Farmer, in speaking of the large number 
of different Mowing Machines now before the public, 
urges a trial of their comparative merits during the 
coming haying season, ‘* where all interested may attend 
and judge for themselves which is the best machine 
among them all, and the one which they should pur- 
chase.’? He would have no premiums offered, but leave 
the judgment to the decision of those who are present 
to watch the trial, and adds that.it “should take place 
on the line of some railroad, and not far from it. Per- 
haps Western New-York would be as convenient a locali- 
ty as could be selected,—near Albany, or beyond, on the 
line of the New-York Central Railroad.” 

This affords us the opportunity of remarking that 
during three years past the Executive Committee of our 
State Agricultural Society have had the subject of. a 
general Trial of Implements, including particularly Har- 
vesting Machines, under consideration. It was much 
hoped that such a trial could have been held the present 
summer, and the idea was only abandoned for the rea- 
son that scarcity of labor together with increased de- 
mand for farm machinery is rendering it very difficult 
for manufacturers to fill their orders this season, and 
they would not therefore take that general interest in 
such an occasion which it is very desirable should exist 
to render it of any great utility,—even if they did not 
altogether decline to detach attendants from other duties 
to be present as competitors. The conclusion was re- 
luctantly reached that the proposed affair was now im- | 
practible. 

The recommendation that no premiums should be 
given, is one which we think on farther consideration 
our contemporary would. withdraw. Weare to remem- 
ber how very few comparatively can be present at such 
a trial and have the opportunity of forming an intelli- 
gent opinion as to its results, Two, three or five well 
qualified judges could ascertain the merits of each ma 
chine far more thoroughly than the crowd of bystanders, 
and their report when on record, if drawn up as it 
should be, (and we confess it is difficult to find a model 
in this respect,) would not only be of as much use to 
the farmers of the whole country as to those of the 
neighborhood, but it would also register the exact de- 
gree of improvement now attained as the basis of merit 
in all future trials. Such a report would have no specific 
end except in a determination of first, second, third 
best, and so on; and while we think no very large 
premiums need be offered, we would have a.simple 
medal or diploma, to presentas evidence of the triumphs 
of the successful. It may also be added that spectators 
at a careful trial are more an impediment than anything 
else, and therefore that the larger their number, the less 
they would themselves be likely to learn, while, by ex- 
cluding committees of award, the rest of the world 
would be prevented from learning anything at all. 

Cheese and the Foreign Trade.—Mr. Charles 
Taylor, who appears to have been long engaged in the 
cheese trade at New-York, has written a letter to Mr. 
Adam Brown of Hamilton, C. W., which that gentle- 
man sends for publication to the Canada Farmer. Mr. 
Taylor says he began shipping American cheese to Eng- 
land 17 years ago, paying 614 cts. per pound for the best 
he could find in October when there was a fair stock. 
“There was a duty then of 5s. per cwt. sterling, which 
is not on now. At that time one-half was inferior, one- 
quarter fair, and one-quarter good. We shipped for a 
number of years little short of 100,000 boxes of 50 Ibs. 
each from this country to England, improving in quality 
each year.” He says this improvement has increased 
under the factory system, and that ‘‘ we are now pro- 
ducing fine cheese, which sells for higher rates than some 








English made, but improvements are yet to be made to 
equal Stilton, Cheddar, Cheshire, Double Gloster, and 
other fancy brands of English manufacture.”’ 

The numerous well ventilated steamers, without which 
cheese could not be shipped in safety during July and 
several following months, have done much to promote 
the trade, a single steamer sometimes taking as many as 
12,000 to 20,000 cheeses in autumn. “ There is nothing 
in this market,’’ adds Mr. Taylor, “‘ that sells so readily 
as cheese—the demand never ceases. It can be shipped 
all the year in steamers, and for several months in sail- 
ing vessels; the voyage mellows and ripens it, so that 
the cheese made here in April is fit for use in England 
before their own make is ready.”’ 

This assertion, coming from one who ought. to be well 
qualified to judge, is encouraging to those who fear the 
factory system is likely this year to be overdone. 


- 
> 


Early Peaches.—‘‘I send you by my son two small 
specimens of Hale’s Early Peach, now ripe, anda Troth’s 
Early Red, to show the difference in the time of ripening. 
They were grown side by side in my Orchard House; 
my object in so placing them was to ascertain the real 
difference in the time of the ripening of these two varie- 
ties. The first (Hale’s Early,) ripened on the 8th May, 
nine days ago. I think the Troth’s Early will not ripen 
under a week from this, making a difference of fifteen 
days.”’ 

The above letter from Mr. IsAac PULLEN, long and 
favorably known as a Nurseryman at Hightstown, N. J., 
was accompanied by the samples referred to, fully 
bearing out the truth of his statements—also by litho- 
graphs of other specimens of Hale’s Early, forced in a 
similar Way. Peaches before the middle of May, are of 
sufficient rarity to be highly prized, and these had all 
the aroma of August or September. Mr. PULLEN is ex- 
tensively engaged in forcing for the New-York market, 
where the confectioners now pay $6 a dozen at whole- 
sale for such specimens, retailing them at from 7% cents 
to $1.25 each, according to size and beauty. If oppor- 





| tunity offers we may be able to give an account hereafter 


of Mr. P.’s houses, and the system of management 
adopted. 





Canada West.—A letter from Jas. Jonnson, Esq., 
President of the Provincial Agricultural Association of 
Upper Canada, reminds us that that very active and 
efficient body is to hold its Show, the coming autumn, 
at the city of Hamilton, Sept. 26—30 inclusive. The 
Prize List of the year is very liberal, amounting to nearly 
$12,500. Our manufacturers should note that the Prince 
of Wales’ Prize of $60, will be given this year for the 
Best Portable Steam Engine, not less than Six Horse 
power, suitable for Agricultural purposes—the Associa- 
tion giving a second and third prize of $30 and $20. These 
Engines will be required to be set in motion on the 
ground, and be ready to be applied to any implement 
which it may be desirable to test the working of. 

Classes have been added for Angus cattle and Shrop- 
shire sheep, to the prize lists of former years. In the 
several classes of Sheep, evidence must be given that 
they were shorn bare after the lst April of the year in 
which they are exhibited. 


an 





The Cultivator.—I have received the CULTIVATOR, 
and can say it contains the most good reading for the 
least money of any publication I know of. I shall try 
to obtain some new subscribers. H. B. 

A California Herdsman.—A late California paper 
says that Abel Sterns of Los Angelos, California, lost 
about 7,000 head of cattle, through want of food, dur- 
ing the last winter. That gentleman is believed to be 
the largest stock and land owner in the United States. 
He owns this year 48,000 cattle besides 9,000 calves. 
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Buquiries and Answers. 


Clover Seed.—I would like to inquire if clover seed 
can be sown in the chaff profitably and to good advantage. E, S. 
[Clover seed may be sown in the chaff if care is taken to select 
a perfectly still day. It must, of course, be sown by hand, as 
it will not pass well through a machine, and additional care is 
therefore required to spread it evenly. The chaff retains mois- 
ture, and it is rather more apt to grow than clean seed.] 

Muck.—I have a large bed of muck on my farm, and 
would like to know the proper method of applying it to my 
sand?’ G. C.F. [Muck varies in character and guality, as well 
as the soil to which it is to be applied. If consisting simply of 
decayed vegetable matter, it will be useful applied directly to 
land deficient in this ingredient. If the muck contains carbon- 
ate of lime from shells, or sulphate of lime, as sometimes hap- 
pens, it will benefit all soils which are improved by an applica- 
tion of these respective substances. But generally the best 





way to apply muck is to get it out and let it dry in large cover- | 


ed heaps, and then spread it successively over barn-yards or the 
accumulations of manure, or direct!y us an ingredient of com- 


post heaps, as an absorbent. The quantity or proportion of | 


the muck is not essential, but it does well when in about equal 
bulk with the manure. ] 
Work on Agricultural Chemistry.—J. W. 8. of 


Kansas, inquires for a treatise on Agricultural Chemistry free | 


from technical phrases, which will give him the component 
parts of vegetable substances generally. Johnston's Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry, a duodecimo book published by C. 


M. Saxton of New-York, will probably answer his purpose ; but | 


it will be necessary for him to become acquainted with chemi- 


cal terms in order that he may understand it—in the same way | 


that he would have to know the meaning of architectural terms 
in order to understand a description of the different parts of a 
building. To understand the English language, without know- 
ing the meaning of words used for various different purposes, 
is impossible. 

Sowing Arbor Vitz.—Please inform me through 
your paper, or invite your numerous subscribers to give what 
information they may have concerning planting arbor vite seeds 
—whether in the spring or fall? Do the seeds.want scalding or 
not? L. Y. H. Northville, L. J. [The seeds must not be 
scalded—plant them early in spring, in very fine mould, sifting 


it over them about one-fourth of an inch thick, and keep it moist | 
r ' 
by shading the surface. The young plants mustalso be shaded | 


the first year. ] 
Water Pipes.—Have earthenware pipes (similar to 
drain tiles) been found to work satisfactorily for water supply 


from 4 ram, or wheel and pump? The spring from which I | 


wish to supply house, barn, garden, etc., is fally 600 yards dis- 


tant, witha considerable rise to be overcome, and, at present | 


prices, metal pipes are out of the question. I. Baltimore 
Co., Md. [We think the wooden pipe, referred to in the ad- 
vertisement of H. H. Babcock, Watertown, would be likely to 
answer our correspondent’s purpose, and prove cheaper and as 
good as metal pipe. Itis laid in a coating of water lime or ce- 
ment, and we have favorable accounts of its durability from 
those who have tried it.] 

The State Fair.—2B. W. P., Pennsylvania. No 
“family * or member's tickets of the kind to which yon refer 
are issued at the Fairs of our State Agricultural Society. Ha- 
hibditors receive a pass to enable them to attend personally to 
the articles or stock they show; the charge for admission toall 
others is 2 cents each. The Fairs are *‘ open to the public” at 
this price, from the time the exhibition begins Tuesday morn 
ing until it closes Friday afternoon. Tuesday, however, the 


show is less complete and attractive than on either of the three | 


following days. 
Bed-Bugs.—I will be much obliged to you if you 


will inform me how to exterminate bed-bugs. Iam unfortunate | 


enough to be troubled with them in my house. W. Y. W 
[Take down your bedsteads and wash them thoroughly in hot 
water. Then procure from a druggist a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and apply it with a feather to all the places where 
they are likely to lodge themselves, and we will warrant a per- 
fect cure if this solution is applied, say once a week, as long as 
any bugs are discovered. ] 

Bugs on Vines.—Having recently removed from a 


city to a residence on a farm, I am somewhat rusty in agricul- 


tural matter. Being a subscriber to the Co. Gent., I am in- 


duced to ask you what is the best means of protecting cucum- 
ber, melon and squash vines from the ravages of buge? I find 
two kinds—one a black and yellow striped bug, the other a very 
small black one. W.B.J. Piqua Co., 0. [Of the many ways 
recommended by our correspondents in former volumes, we 
reproduce the following: ‘Take about one quart of dry sifted 
wood ashes, add one or two tablespoonfuls coal oil, (such as is 
used for lamps.) rub it well in with the hands, then pass the 
mixture again through the sieve. To apply it, sprinkle a smali 
quantity on each plant, and after a rain repeat. If already on 
the plant, the bug will leave at once, and will not retarn.’’ An- 
other writer says that three or four feathers from a ben's wing 
or cotton batting on split sticks, dipped in spirits of turpentine, 
and placed in the hill so as to extend over the vines will keep 
away these bugs. The dipping should be repeated as often 
as the turpentine loses its strength, and after every shower. ] 
Harvesting Barley.—I will be much obliged to you 
for some directions in regard to harvesting barley, so as to pre- 
| vent loss by the shelling of the grain? X.1. X. [Will some of 
| our barley growers please answer 7] 
Treatment of Colts..—Will you please to advise an 
| old reader of the best mode of treating yearling colts? I have 





| three which I wish to show at the September fairs. Is it better 
| to take them from grass a few weeks previous to the exhibition, 
| or let them run ? D. R. 

| Neat’s Foot Oil.—‘ H.” in the May number of 
| THe CULTIVATOR, says that neat’s foot oil, is now extensively 
| made by separating the oil from beef tallow by pressing. Will 
Mr. H. be so kind as to let the readers of THz CULTIVATOR 
know how it is done, from beginning to end ? H. K. 


Coal Tar for Bridges.—In reply to C. Baker, of 
Triangle, N. Y., I would state that a few gallons of coal tar ap- 
plied to the wood work of a large bridge, would save more th 
a hundred dollars. It should be applied with a white-wash 
| brush, to the mortises, tenons, pins, and to all other places 
| where timbers come incontact with each other. Bridges, 


| frames, tools and implements, always give way, or decay first 


}at the joints. But, by applying a good coat of coal tar to the 
joints, the water will be effectually excluded. Coal tar is far 
better for excluding water from the joints than a heavy coat of 
paint. Tar the string pieces of the bridges where they rest on 
the butments; and give the ends of every timber a good smear- 
ing: and apply a good coat of tar on the top of the sleepers, and 
fill the sun-checks with it; and, it will be seen that, by simply 
tarring the joints, a bridge will last twice, and sometimes thrice 


| as long as it would without tarring. I use it for all such pur- 


poses. I tar the under side of plank walks, and “ diptize”’ the 
sleepers of walksin tar. Joints of gates, and joints of coarse 
picket and board fences, are always tarred. Sills of houses and 
barns, where they will be at all exposed to wet, are well tarred. 
And every fence post is well tarred for a foot below the surface 
of the ground to a fewinches above the surface. Cover the en- 
tire bridge with a heavy coat, and then throw fine sand int 
$. Epwarps Topp 
Fences.—Tell me, brother farmers of the Co. Gent : 
of the cheapest and best way to make durable fences across a 
small creek that in time of a freshet floats off a common worm 
capped rail fence? Please communicate your different ways of 
| making them substantial, and by so doing you will confer a 
favor. Jonx Scort 
Bacon Bugs.—! wish to inquire through your paper 
| if there is any way in which I can rid my cupboards of what 
| have always known as the Bacon Bug? Itis a little hard-shell 
ed animal, the eggs of which produce a hairy worm, and they 
not only trouble bacon and meats, but.get into pies or cake, o 
| anything that is set away fora few days. I have been waging 


’ 
rT 
‘ 


a “war of extermination,’ but the more I kill the faster they 
| come, and I am about ready to give up vanquished. E. M. W. 


Churning Milk.—I would be very gratefulfor some 
information through your columns, from some one who has had 
experience in the business, whether it would be profitable to 
churn the milk while sweef and fresh, right from the cow, or 
; whether it must stand awhile before it can be churned into but- 

ter, and what kind of churn would be preferable, provided a dog 
power should be used in churning—whether the old fashioned 
| dash churn would not be as good, if not better than any other? 
| I have heard of milk being churned fresh from the cow, but 
| have never seenit done. It it can be done, I think it must be 
quite an advantage in very warm weather, when it is very hard 
'tomake good butter, and ifone has a refrigerator and ice-house. 
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I see no reason why good hard butter may not be made in the 
hottest weather. If sume correspondent will give us reliable in- 
formation in this matter, it will be very thankfully received. 

Beekmantown, N. Y. E. 8. 

The Hunter Weevil.—I enclose you some little 
black bugs that we have found very plenty in digging around 
the hills of corn in search of cut worms. As they are entirely 
new to me, and no work I have on entomology can enlighten 
me, perhaps you will be kind enough todo so. My first im- 
preseion on finding them was that they, like myself, were look- 
ing for the worms, but I could not find any action or sign to 
warrant that conclusion. My men say that they have found 
them fast to the young corn-stalks in a number of instances, 
though they appear only to draw the juice and not to cut at all. 
They work only under ground. In my own search I never 
found them in the hills in which there were grubs. 8. T. 
Duchess Co. [These insects are the Hunter Weevil (Sphenopho- 
rus venatus, Say) of which we gav@an account in the Co. Gent. 
June 14, 1855—and noticed again early in August, 1857, speci- 
mens from Bainbridge, N. Y.—and July, 1861, specimens were 
sent from W. M. Beauchamp, Skancateles, N. Y., which were 
probably noticed also. A. Fircn.] 

A Sick Sheep.—‘ Quebec’’ has a Hampshire-Down 
ewe. four years old, with twin lambs by her side, suffering from 
a complaint quite unknown in this part of the country. She is 
in good condition and health, and eating well, but at times dur- 
ing the day she crawls about on her knees, and if forced on to 
her feet she limps dreadfully, appearing to be in great pain. 
Her feet are perfectly sound. Will someof our correspondents 
give him the name of the disease, and suggest a remedy for it ? 

Grinding or Boiling Corn. — Please inform me 
through the Co. Gent., which is the most profitable for feeding 
hogs, corn boiled whole or corn ground, (by carrying it 7 miles 
to mill); and also as to barley, will it pay better to have it 
ground or boiled whole, and will barley kill hogs by feeding it 
alone, without any other grain? Ihave a convenient boiler 
that will hold just fourbushels. W. H. P. [There isno doubt 
that the grinding would be best, especially if the meal were 
made into pudding with water, or steamed. The unground and 
boiled corn would, doubtless, to a considerable degree, escape 
mastication and be imperfectly digested; but the question oc- 
curs, which may be difficalt to answer satisfactorily, whether 
the labor of drawing seven miles to mill and the reduction of 
toll, would not more than compensate for the advantages of 
grinding. We know of no reliable experiments of an accurate 
character, to determine the relative benefits of these two modes, 
and recommend our correspondent to give them a fair and care- 
ful trial.] 

Iron Toothed Horse Rake.—I have been looking 
for some time back for an advertisement, in the CountRY GEN- 
TLEMAN, Of the horse rake made with iron teeth, drawn by 
Wheels ; the teeth are crooked and are elevated when full, in- 
stead of being turned over as in the old revolving rake. I 
should like to purchase one if I knew where I could procure it, 
Can you tell me where they are manufactured, and if there is 
any agency for them in Oneida county? C.L.U. Prospect 
Hill Farm. 

Churning Milk, &c.—Can you, through Tue Cur- 
VATOR, inform me if it is practicable to make butter from sweet 
milk on a large scale, say from 30 cows? If you cannot give 
the desired information, I would like to be referred to some one 
who can give me the details of the process, as well as its merits 
and demerits. I would like to know if the best quality of but- 
ter can be made when cows are green soiled? L. 8. Borodino, 
N. Y. [Will some of our butter-makers answer this 7] 

Soot asa Fertilizer.—D. B. R.—Soot has been 
used in England with much advantage asa top-dressing for 
wheat, oats and barley, and has also been applied to grass 
lands, potatoes and turnips. Twenty to thirty bushels per acre 
are applied in this way, in early spring. For potatoes, it may 
be applied in the hills with the sets. If any of our readers 
have used it, we should be pleased to hear the results. 

Power Churn,—Can you inform me where I can 
find a churn of which a model was exhibited at Albany last Feb- 
ruary, but no large size churh. The price I believe was $25. 
J.T. Rose Hill. (We presume onr correspondent refers to the 
model of machinery to run a dash churn; shown by E. Hoag of 
Rensselacrville, in this county.] 

Thrush.—Will some of your intelligent contributors 
be so kind as to give their best jndgment as to how I shall cure 
the thrush in a horse's foot? I havea very valuable horse that 











is seriously injured by this discase, and a year's application of 
my best efforts have so far failed to work acure. By so doing 
they might not only do me a fayor, but many others. Hampton 
Donee. Buffalo, N. ¥. 

Pickling Cucumbers.—Some one in THe CULTI- 
VATOR inquires how to pickle cucumbers, Take of good, strong 
cider vinegar two gallons, water one gallon, and one pint of 
salt, or in that proportion. Stir the pickles every day so long 
as you putin thecucumbers. Be sure to have sufficient brine 
to cover the whole. When you have done putting in the cucum- 
bers, take a piece of linen or cotton cloth, the size of the inside 
of the barrel, and lay on top of the brine. They wil] need but 
little soaking to be fit for use. Sliced thin, and put in vinegar 
over night, they will do to use in the morning. Lronarp A, 
Norton. Bristol, Conn. 

Hungarian Grass Injurious to Sheep, &c.— 
Your valuable paper of May 19, contains a communication from 
Mr. E. A. Kine, recommending Hungarian Grass as making 
the ‘‘ very best of feed” for sheep. Now my experience with 
it, taught me exactly the reverse, My ewes got weak, had no 
milk, and in consequence did not raise hardly any lambs at all 
that season, although they had the full run of the stack and 
good shelter. The next winter I saw one of my neighbors feed 
Hungarian Grass to sheep. I stopped and told him my experi- 
ence with it. He told me that his sheep were doing well on it, 
and that he was not afraid of it. Well, that seemed conclusive ; 
but I could not help mistrusting that alt would not come out 
right; still two ycars went round before I happened to question 
my neighbor again about his sheep and Hungarian Grass; but 
one day as I was passing, I saw him feeding his sheep, so I 
asked him if he still raised and fed Hungarian Grass to his 
sheep. ‘Ohno,’ was his answer, “and since we don’t feed it 
any more, we raise twice the amount of lambs, and the ewes 
are much stronger and healthier.” I always heard farmers sey 
that millet, but net Hungarian, was good for sheep or horses— 
but as to the Hungarian, you cannot find one that will risk it 
with his horses, although when it was first sown here some 
praised it very much, but experience has discarded it entirely. 
The Mississippi is very low for this time of the year, and still 
falling—farmers wishing much for rain. JOHN ZrneRE. Han- 
cock Co., lll., June 3, 1864. 

Trees Injured by Fire.—My shade trees were in- 
jured by the late fire at Glens’ Falls. The bodies were not 
scorched, but the leaves were, and still remain upon the trees. 
Can you tell me if by any means I can save the trees ? I am ap- 
plying water plentifully to the roots. Is there any hope in the 
case? E. H.R. Glens’ Falls, June 8. [Our correspondent will 
have discovered before this time, whether his trees are killed. 
If the green leaves are all destroved, and there is no indication 
of their being replaced by new growth, they are undoubtedly 


ed, and a portion of the leaves and branches remain green, they 
will continue to grow, although the trees may be more or less 
disfigured or mutilated. By next spring the dead branches may 
be pruned off; and, in the meantime, shading any partially in- 
jured portion from the sun would be useful.] 

A New Apple.—I cut from the Cincinnati Gazette 
of June 2, the following: ‘*A New Aprre—THE Missourian. 
The above is the name of a new apple originated in Western 
Missouri, and distinguished for its long keeping, and also from 
the fact that it retains its delicious flavor as late as July. The 
tree is a rapid grower and regular bearer, some of the fruit hay- 
ing been taken down the Mississippi and preserved in good con- 
dition for overa year. The apple is considered by competent 
judges as being one of the most valuable known. In honor of 
the fine fruit growing region of Western Missouri, it has been 
named ‘the Missourian.’” Will the editors or some corres- 
pondent of the Co. Grent., inform us whether the Missourian is 
really a new apple, or already known to the West, by some oth- 
ername?’ If a new apple, then be kind enough to give us a 
full description, and such information as will enable us to pro- 
cure the trees this fall? Buckryr. Southern Ohio. [Perhaps 
some of our Missouri readers can satiefactorily answer the 


above. ] 


> 
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Texan Beans.—A Maine subscriber of the Co.tt- 
VATOR sends us a sample of a Bean under this name, 
which he considers the best to eat, and the greatest to 
yield he has ever planted. He plants in drills about ten 
inches apart, and has counted 90 pods on one stalk. It 
is rather a late variety. , 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


“Industrial University Education” is the title of 
a pamphlet from the pen of Prof. J. B. Turner of Illi- 
nois, published by Emery & Co., of Chicago. It is an 
essay “ written at the special request of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for the forthcoming report of his 
Department,” as we are informed by a prefatory note 
from the publishers ; but the Commissioner, after ex- 
amination, declined to insert it. We haveseldom had 
occasion to agree with Mr. NewTon in his official | 
course, but in the present instance his decision is cer- | 
tainly worthy of approval. 

Prof. Turner has fallen into the common error of 
dealing wholly in generalities ; after a careful perusal 
of his twenty pages, with the most sincere desire of | 
profiting by the experience of “a pioneer in the agri- 
cultural educational movement,” and with every dis- 








geelogy and astronomy which have any association 
with the act of plowing, may have a manly, if not an 
“angelic” tendency ? We do not wonder that the labor 
of detail is left to the reader's imagination ; the Prof. 
would find it difficult enough to specify the legitimate 
deductions ftom all his principles in the formof a uni- 
versity programme. 

A word or two in the last extract we have taken the 
liberty to italicize for the reason that the Professor oc- 
cupies a subsequent page to join in the popular outcry 
of careless thinkers, against the technical terms which 
are the only system human learning or practice has 
yet devised for the description and every day use of 
any of the arts and sciences. How can he teach any- 
thing “truly and scientifically ” except through this 
medium? The mechanic's apprentice must Jearn the 
technical names of a hundred things he never heard 
of before ; the farmer boy grows up in the use of terms 
peculiar to his business which are quite incomprehen- 
sible to the youth who has never been off the city 
pavements; and yet there are those who apparently 


position to give him an impartial hearing—we are | expect that sciences like Botany or Anatomy, with all 
obliged to confess that our ideas on the subject are if the minute detail and absolute necessity for accuracy 
anything much less clear, and our faith in these insti- | Characteristic of such studies, are to be conducted with 
tutions less firm than when we began. As a tirade | no other vocabulary than that of ordinary conversa- 
against all schools and means of education yet known | tion. his question is too old a one, and has been too 
to the world, his essay is tremendous in assertion and well settled in practice, to require serious argument ; 
invective, but it seems to ussingularly devoid of argu- | the difficulties attendant upon “ neediess and unmean- 
ment ; the strongest point which we can perceive in | "8 Greek and Latin technical terms,” as the Profes- 
support of the views laid down, being that the author | S°F styles them, are but of short duration to the stu- 
himself, after nearly 30 years “as pupil and professor,” | dent, and a “ university ” in which they should not be 
should display so little of the logical consistency and | taught would not be likely to send forth pupils able 
mathematical exactness which academical studies are | to profit much either by their own studies or by the 
supposed to promote. | researches of men of science anywhere. “ We pro- 

But details, we are informed at the conclusion, | Pose to begin in the reformation of the world scrip- 
have been purposely avoided, “from the conviction turally and orthodoxly, writes the Professor. He is 
that all such efforts before the public at large will be | Undertaking a pretty big job—for an Agricultural 








perfectly useless.” We cannot conceive how we are University. 


to get at the Professor’s “ general principles,” without 
more detail ; we certainly fear that unless he gives it, 
his principles will be open to very great misconception. 
For example we have the following in the early part 
of the essay: 


“Our troubles have come, in part at least, from a stupid at 
tempt to transfer the social and educational systems of the old 


rotten oligarchies and despotisms of England and of Europe, | 


either in part or in whole to our own free land. * * * All 
this —— and subterfuge, and hypocrisy, and cant, and the 
echo 

work well still in England or Italy or Prussia, but with us in 
America it is quite played out. * * * For heaven’s sake let 
our boys and girls have time to breathe, at least for one-half the 
year, the pure air of the world that God made, if we must sen- 
tence them to the solitary confinement of our so-called culture 
for the other half, and amid all the ‘languages’ and ‘ ologies’ 
of heaven, earth, and hell, give them a little time, at least in 
their growing years, to breathe the free air, and inhale the pure 
oxygen that God has made,” etc., etc. 


The whole bearing of the first half of the essay, | 


(and we are compelled to add of most of the second half) 
if we are at all competent to understand the use of the 
English language, of which the Professor is so fond, 


—is to decry all study and to prove that men like our | 
present much respected President; who set out in life | 


at splitting rails, are in fact ‘the best educated” for 
its duties—* I mean what I say,” repeats the Profes- 
sor, “the BEST EDUCATED, not simply the most school 
ed.” And yet when he touches upon what an “ indus- 
trial university education” should be, he seems to 
look at all the “ologies of heaven, earth and hell” 
in a somewhat different light: 

** When I have taught a boy merely to hold a plow,” he eays, 
“*T have only taught him to be a two-legged jackass, twin 
brother to the four-legged team in front of him. But when I 
have taught him truly and scientifically, all the mighty myste- 
ries of seas, stars, oceans, lands and ages that are concerned in 
that act of plowing, I have made a man of him: had we not 
better say an angeP?”’ 

Now which of these “ generalities” are we to carry 
into detail for ourselves, the one that “noman can bea 
perfect fool” until he has been through the “ tom- 
foolery of the schools,” or this latter assertion that 
even to know something of the history, geography, 


astic and pedantic drill that sustains and upholds it, may | 


We said at beginning that the reading of this essay 
| had failed to give us clearer views or stronger faith in 
| Agricultural Colleges. And this is so, because even 
| those who claim to have devoted the most thought to 
| the subject, so generally fail in bringing to its discussion 
‘anything that is real and tangible and explicit to- 
| ward lessening the difficulties by which it is surround- 
ed. Many of these difficulties are doubtless in a 
large degree imaginary ; others will disappear with 
time and experience. We remember now but one 
suggestion in Prof. Turner’s pamphlet which bears 
upon a practical point, and that is this—that “ the pu- 
pils of these new universities should be admitted only 
after they have become perfectly masters of all the stu- 
| dies taught in the common schools of their several 
States.” And this idea has been broached before, in our 
own columns andelsewhere. But it scareely seems to 
harmonize with all that the Professor has said in de- 
traction of “ our present scheme of public education.” 
And after his sneers at the “ ologies of heaven, earth 
and hell,” at “cultivated men,” and at the “infa- 
mous pretexts of pedantry” that characterize the 
sciences, we are surprised to see it asserted as one of 
the probable causes of failure in such an institution, 
that the “ men placed at their head” should lack 
“ proper learning and culture,” and that “a man who 
has no knowledge of philosophy, no general culture, 
and no breadth and grasp of mind, necessarily sinks 
in the presence of the learned world, and drags the 
institution down with him.” This is true enough ; 
but why should the Professor care for “the learned 
world,” which he has been abusing even to the extent 
|of affirming that “it is mainly our educated men that 
have divided, paralyzed, wasted and destroyed both 
the Church and the State, and have perpetrated more 
appalling crimes, in a few years, than all the other 
classes have done in acentury.” We italicise this last 
charge, which is of too grave a nature to be lightly 
'made, and are much inclined to ask the Professor for 
a single fact in support of such an unqualified and 
startling accusation. 
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NEW-YORK STATE TILE WORKS, 
NEAB THE CORNER OF 
LARK & LYDIUS-STREETS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


WM. M. BENDER GEORGE JACKSON 
Proprietor. ‘ Superintendent, . 








The subscriber is prepared to furnish Round, Sole and Horse-Shoe 
Tile, over 13 inches in length, by the cargo, or in the smallest quanti- 
ty on demand, at prices that he will defy any other parties to under- 
sell him. He will warrant his tile hard burnt, and to fit close at the 
joints, and altogether superior to any made in the United States. 

All tile delivered on board of cars and boats in this city free of 
charge. Price list sent on application. 

Also DRAINING TILE MACHINES for sale of the latest improved 
Patterns, For further particulars address as above. Ap. 7--w&m 


“RURAL AFFAIRS.” 
THREE VOLUMES. 


Over Thirteen Hundred Engravings, 








One Thousand Pages of Reading Matter, 





Some of the subjects treated in the three Volumes entitled ** Runa 
Arratrs,”’ (price $1.25 each, by mail, postpaid, or $3.75 for the set) 
are comprised in the following partial abstract of their contents: 

1. Country Dwellings.—Firrecen Desiens in Vol. One; Twenty- 
Seven Desians, and a full outline of “a Complete Country 
Residence” in Vol. Two ; Srx Desiens of Working Men's Cottages 
in Vol. Three, also complete directions for building One, Two 
and Three Story Buildings on the ** Balloon’’ system, and an Il- 
lustrated Glossary o! Architectural Terms. 

*.* In this Department, Runa. AFrrarrs is one of the most valuable 
works published, including nearly 250 illustrations, with estimates of 
cost, Rules for Planning and Building, etc., etc, 


2. Laying Out Grounds,—Articles on Laying Out Farms, on 
Pleasure Grounds and Gardens, and on Modes of Planting, in 
Vol. One; on Ornamental Planting, with Nine more Plans, in 
Vol. Two; on Garden and Green-House Arrangements in Vol. 
Three. Largely illustrated, with much practical! information. 

3. Farm Buildings.—Plans and Descriptions of Barns, Carriage 
Houses, Piggeries, Poultry Houses, Smoke Houses, &c.. in Vol. 
One; Eient Desiens of Barnsin Vol. Two: Fourin Vol, Three 
—about 130 engravings in this department, which every Farmer 
might consult to advantage, 

A. Practical Agriculture.—Among many valuable articles in all 
the Volumes, Mr. Tuomas’ Illustrated Prize Essay on Farm 
MANAGEMENT; the chapter on UNDERDRAINING; the Essays on 
Grasses, and the WEEDS, &c,, are complete treatises, in small 
compass, on the subjects to which they are devoted, 

5. Fruits and Fruit Calture.—Few works on Horticulture con- 
tain a similar amount and variety; nearly 250 varieties concise- 
ly described in Yo]. One, with twenty-two shorter articles; a 
large namber of articles, some of considerable length, in the | 
other Volumes; with innumerable shorter notes derived from | 
the Author's long and successful experience. This department 
includes over 250 Engravings. 

6. Domestic Animals.—The Principal Breeds; Doctoring Sick 
Animals; General Management at all Seasons, Also the Povt- 
TRY YARD, including a full treatise by C. N. Bement, and the 
APIArY, including the care of Bees. Largely Illustrated. 

7. Flower and Vegetable Gardens.—Laying Out and Manage- 
ment; Green-House and other structures; Rustic Work of all 
kinds; New and Desirable Plants, &c., &c.—also HEDGING and 
HEDGES. 

8, Farm Implements, etc.—Twenty-three articles in Vol. One 
and many others in Vols. Two and Three—also a complete 
chapter on FAkM Fences and Gates—on CisTeRN BUILDING, 
Construction of Ligurxtnc Robs, etc. 

9, Butter and Cheese Making.—Several articles, with Designs 
of Dairy Houses, and practical directions in detail, including 
the experience of many of our best Dairy Farmers. 

20. Rural and Domestic Economy.—Under this general head 
may be classed a variety of ype of out-door or in-door in- 
door interest to every resident in the country, far too numerous 
to specify at length. 

The foregoing reference to somé of the most important subjects 
treated in these Volumes, does not include a large number of very 
important and admirable chapters—such as that on Insects INJurt- 
ovs To THe Farmer, by Dr. Firen, with 34 Engravings, and that on 
the Growrm or PLants and Vegetable Physiology, with 61 En- 


gravings. 

The volumes are sold either separately or together at the price 
above named, As Premiums by Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
cieties they are excelled by no books now before the public; and 
Agents will find them command a ready sale. A liberal discount will 
be given Where any quantity is purchased. Address the publishers, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON. 


Country GENTLEMAN Orricz, Albany, N, Y. 











OARDMAN & GRAY’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 
INSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 











FERGUSON ALBANY 


PIANO FORTES. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAM McCAMMORN, 
(Successor to BoanpMAN, Gray & Co.,) 

Albany, N. Y. 


Jan. 1—witf, 


URAL ADVERTISER 


OF EIGHT QUARTO PAGES, 
4 MONTHLY PUBLICATION, DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE. HORTICULTURE, 
AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


At 25 Cents per annum, payable in advance, Published by 
PASCHALL MORRIS, 1,120 Market-St.. Philadelphia. 
Where subscriptions will be received. Sept. 24-- w&mtf. 





&2™ Send for Illustrated Price List. 





Fy ARR NeT0n's SEED DROPPER AND 
Hand Cultivator Combined. 
SOWS PERFECTLY 


ALL KINDS OF GARDEN SEED, 


Also Peas, Corn, &c., 
And will also cultivate between the rows, keeping the soil light and 
free from weeds, Price, #10, Manufactured and sold by 


S. E. HARRINGTON, Greenfield, Mass. 
PLEASE SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


Wm. G. Comstock, Fsq., extensively known as one of the most 
Be 01 


practical Seedsmen in the United States, says: ‘It is the most per- 


fect implement for sowing seed and hand cultivation that I have ever 
seen, 

_ Hon, Simon Brown, Fditor of the New-England Farmer says: “I 
find it the easiest, most convenient, surest, and most beautiful Seed 
Sower I have ever used. Asa weeder it stands as much in advance 
of everything else I have seen as it does as a sower.”’ 

Hon, Geo, B, Loring, Member of Massaehusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture says: ** It distributes the seed with great evenness and economy, 
and in simplicity and ease of working, it cannot be surpassed.” 

N. B.—A cut of this machine may be seen in No. of Co, Gent. for 
March 10, p. 168. March 10—weowtf. 


FRNDLESS CHAIN AND LEVER 
HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 


Threshers and Separators, 


CLOVER HULLERS, CIRCULAR AND CROSS CUT WOOD-SAW. 
ING MACHINES, CIDER MILLS, BROOM CORN SCRAPERS, &c., 
manufactured by 


G. WESTINGHOUSE & 00., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Send for Circular, containing full description and prices of above 
named machines. Address G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
April 28--weowtf. Schenectady. N. Y. 


RAPE CULTURE AND WINE MAKING— 

A Practical Treatise on the Garden and Vineyard Culture ef 
the Vine, with directions for the manufacture of Domestic Wine, to 
which is added also a selection of Examples of American Vineyard 
Practice, and a carefully prepared description of the celebrated 
Thomery system of Grape Culture, The book is profusely illustrated 
with carefully executed designs verified by direct practice. By 
John Phin. Price $1.25, Forsaleby LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 








OWNING’S FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES 
OF AMERICA.—New Edition—price, $2. For sale at this office 
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THE RUNDELL HORSE HAY FORK. 


TEeB BAsTr over. 


Lig. f, | Fig. Q2. if 4 











Patented April 7 and May 5, 1863. 


AND FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED AT STATE AND COUNTY FAIRS, 


HIS is the BEST and MOST SUBSTANTIAL | tity of hay to secure from rain, as aman and two boys will, by the 
Fork yet invented. It is admitted by all practical farmers and | “*© © f this Fork, unload a ton of hay in five minutes. 
mechanics who have seen it operate, to possess superior advantages MANUFACTURED BY 
over all other Forks—being simpler, more substantial, working with 
greater facility in all places, can be elevated higher and throusha| GEIFEFORD BROS., Hudson, N. Y., 
smaller space, It weighs but twenty pounds—can be worked easily | 
by. Ks boy of 10 years, is very strong, and is not liable to get out of re- | Proprietors for Washington, Saratoga, Rensselaer, Columbia,Duchess, 
Putnam and Westchester counties, 


Orders for uther counties in ,New-York and for the Eastern States 


pa 
That a Horse Hay Fork will pay is no longer questioned by the in- 
telligent farmer, as it saves a vast amount of manual labor and Sue . 








which is an important consideration while labor is scarce and dear; | should be addressed to R. J. RUNDELL & BRO., 
besides it will frequently save its price when the farmer hasa quan-| May 26—lam3tm2t, Hudson, N, Y. 
NGLISH PHEASANTS, &c. HOROUGH-BRED DEVONS FOR SALE. 
sion of the following steamship Bremen we are put in posses Bulls and Heifers. 
FANCY STOCK FOR SALE} Aitress JOSEPH HILTON, 
‘ June 2—wtf. New Scotland, Albany Co., N. Y. 
8 Pair of ENGLISH PHEASANTS,........... iy per pair, 
8 Pair of BANNACLE GEESE,,............... 25.00 0. OR SALE 
Two Pair GERMAN RED SQUIRRELS very playful and tameable i” 
—price $12 per pair, The above prices include caging and delivery Three Full-Blooded Merino Buck Lambs 


ah Expres Sige in, Kew {OO MPETER SWAN, one pair SUMMER | from Atwood stock. Two older Bucks, one by ‘* Sweepstakes,’ the 
DUCKS, one CANADA GOOSE, a few PIGEONS, LOP-EARED | other by “Old Grimes,” all from thorough-bred Spanish Ewes, 





RABBITS, and two pair JAVA PEAOCOCKS. bis d N »RINCE, No ton, M 
Onecopy, new edition, AMERICAN POULTERER’S COMPANION | AP"7—wtt, WM. HENRY PRINCE, Northampton, Mass. _ 
sent by mail on receipt of $2, retail price. Address HORT-HORNS FOR SALE 
June 3—witmit. P.O. Bos sa: Pow ee N. Y. )) The Bull Hotspur, 4030 A. H. B., rich roan, calved May 15, 1860— 





by Duke of Gloster (11382) dam imported Daphne by Harold (10299.) 


S75 A MONTH. —Agents wanted to sell Sew- | Also three Yearling Bulls and five Bull Calves, (all hut one got by 
ing Machines. We will pay a liberal i colar and ex enses, Hotspur,) and a few Heifers, Catalogues sent on application, 
or give pg grad commissions, Address D, B, HE INTON £00. 


T. L. HARISON, 
Detrol id Mi ich, March 24—wtfm3t, Morley, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 
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For Sale Low. 


Two AYRSHIRE BULLS, 2 years old, 

Three AYRSHIRE HEIFERS, 1 and 2 years old. 

Two DEVON HEIFERS, | and 2 years old. 

ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 
Madison, Morris Co., N. J. 


_ Sune 28—watmit. 


HORT-HORNS FOR SALE. 








The subscriber will sell on liberal terms a few first ¢lass Short, 
Horns, principally cows and heifers, with a few bull calves. The stock 
are all of the 

Most Popular Strains of Blood, 


as will be seen by reference to my Catalogue, a copy of which will be 





D. McMILLAN, 
Xenia, Ohio. 


forwarded upon application. 
Feb, 18—wtf. 


Change in Terms of the Country Genkibnbn. 





The continued rise in the price of printing paper, the cost of 


| composition, and every other outlay in connection with our 
| publications, obliges us at last to announce a moderate advance 


in the subscription price of this Journal. It should be borne 
in mind by our readers that we have not only had the burden 
of carrying on the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN thiis far, at the old 
terms, but that we have also kept up its size, and increased the 
expenses upon it Inotherways. We resolved upon this course, 
hoping that the enhanced prices of the past two years were to 
be gnly of temporary continuance, and willing to incur loss 
while they lasted, rather than make any change not absolutely 
necessary in either size or price. And now, when it has become 
evident, not only that prices are to continue high for a pe 
riod of altogether indefinite length, but also that they will in all 
probability still farther increase instead of receding,—we have 
no other recourse than to meet the altered condition of affairs 
by the following modification in our rates, which is but a 
slight addition, .as will be seen, and one in which we think 
we may fairly hope to meet the unanimous approval and sup- 
port of our readers, in preference to a reduction of size, which 
was the only alternative ia our power: 

Tue TERMS OF THE CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN WILL HERFAFTER 
BE Two DoLLaRs AND A HALF PER YEAR, strictly in advance, 
orn THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR, not in advance. 


CLUB TERMS. 


ONE YEAR. SIX MONTHS. 
| Ons Corpy,........... $2.50 | Onx Copy, .......... $1.25 
Four Copies, a, See 9.00 | Four Coptss,........ e 
Eient Copies,. 16.00 | E1eut Coptes,....... 8.00 


| TWELVE Copies. and TwELVE Copies, (and 
one free to sender of | one free to sender'of 
the liek, oo. 620,06... 24.00 | the ciw,)........:.. 12.00 


| And any additional number of copies, above eight or twelve, at 
the rate of $2 per year each. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS. 

The above chance in terms of course does not affect the 
amount of our bills for 1864, and previous years, against sub- 
acribers in arrears: Those who are owing for the present year, 
will be considered as paying in advance if they remit $2 on or 
before the first of Auguat, after which date they will invariably 
be charged $2.50, in accordance with the former terms for pay- 
ment not in advance. No payments received at less than $2. 


{a Tue CounTRY GENTLEMAN will enter upon a 
New Volume with the first of the coming month. As 
this affords a favorable time for the commencement of 
new subscriptions, we invite the assistance of its read- 
ers in calling the attention of their friends to its char- 
acter as an agricultural, horticultural, and household 
journal, and in inducing them to become subscribers. 
We have to acknowledge a larger increase in its cir- 
culation during the past six months, than in any. cor- 
responding period since the outbreak of Disunion ; 
and as agricultural products continue to enhance in 
value, and farmers consequently feel more at liberty 
to secure additional reading for themselves and their 
sons, we cannot but think that very slight effort would 
now avail to continue a proportionate increase through- 
out the remainder of the year. 

gg” As an inducement to some effort in our behalf 
we will, until further notice, present a copy of “Ten 
Acres Enough ” (by mail, postpaid, price $1.25) to any 
one sending us two new subscribers and $5, and a copy 
of “My Farm of Edgewood” (the price of which has 
now advanced to $2) to any. one sending us four new 
subscribers and $9. Should other books of similar 
price be preferred, instead of those named, we will, if 
possible, substitute them, but mention these as being 
the two of the most general interest, combined with 
much practical value, which’ we can now select. 

{a Specimen numbers for distribution we shall be 


glad to supply gratuitously. 














